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St. Paul’s Opportunity 






By Richard B. Watrous 


Secretary American Civic Association 


There is a rivalry between cities as there 
is between individuals, between business in- 
terests, 
tions. 
achieve preéminence in some particular re- 


between political parties and na- 
All wide-awake communities would 


Most cities are keen for commercial 
Others, notably 
state capitals and university centers, seek 
more for those that contribute to 
culture and the accompaniments of culture 
alone. 


spect. 


and industrial supremacy. 


things 


There is an awakening on the part of 
hundreds of cities that have been striving 
for the high-up places in » the 
importance of equipping themselves for dis- 
tinction in other directions as well. To 
this general awakening to higher and finer 
things, may be attributed the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in a study of what is termed 
“Oity Planning”’—that which aims to com- 
bine the practical with the 
city building. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, is in the class of 
those cities that have seen the new light, 
and it has set its goal on a high pinnacle. 
When it attains one great accomplishment 
which it seeks St. Paul will occupy a posi- 
tion unique in American municipalities. 
It will be possessed of a feature that will 
have no counterpart in this country and 
few in foreign lands. St. Paul is different 
from most capitals; it is a big, prosperous, 
growing commercial and industrial center, 
with a citizenship ambitious to develop a 
metropolis of wealth and vast 
but also ambitious, to a marked degree, to 
make of St. Paul a city beautiful and ef- 
ficient, and one that shall be known the 
world over for those qualities. St. Paul is 
proud to be the capital of a great state, 
and it proposes to take advantage of that 
fact, to utilize even the physical opportun- 
ities that are offered for esthetic 
ment by having in its 


finance t 


esthetic in 


resources, 


develop- 
confines a State 
House that shall exceed that of any other 
American capital city, with the exception 
of Washington, the capital of all the states. 


Paul to bring 
t ] 
1 


successful issue a grea ertaking, 
men of St. P 
will not let that opportunity 
Ever since the completion of the building 
erected by the Minne- 
sota as its official home, there has been a 
growing desire on the part of the 
of St. Paul to give that beautiful structure 
a setting and an approach equal t 
nity and its beauty. 
there is still the feeling that 


and the enterprise of the 


pass by. 
commonwealth of 
nesein 


its dig- 


Set. as it 


is, on a hill, 
lding 
is hidden, to a greater or less extent, and 
that one splendid viewpoint 
from which may be obtained at a distance 
a vision of the building in its full 
deur. The visitor finds the building itself 
a gem, but he can find from no point a dis- 


the bui 


there is no 


gran 


tant prospect. Until recently the imme- 
diate surroundings have been almost 
squalid. They have not been in accord 


The State Legislature 
has seen the importance of acquiring more 


with the structure. 


land about the capitol site and has gone as 
far as it could by the expenditure of many 
dollars in the acquirement 
of adjacent properties and in their decora 
tion, and yet St. Paul has not the capitol 
approach it wants. Upon St. Paul as a 


thousands of 


city, and not Minnesota as a state, must 
rest the great undertaking of creating an 
approach that will be adequate; and St. 
Paul will not be satisfied with merely 


adequate approach, but proposes to have 
will ] 


command world-wide atten- 
as being the 


finest 


one that 
tion, 
in every detail. 

Before the capitol had been ec 


the problem of givin 1 proper settit 


and most perfect 


mpleted 
and steps 


was appreciated, 


t to make the capi 


solve it. so as 
an asset of greatest value t the city 


While aiming for the esthetic, the material 


benefits to the city were not overlooked 
A “Capitol Approaches Commission” was 
appointed to “report a plan for the 

quisition of suitable approaches ew 








THI A M 





together w an estimate the 
ina to recommend h legis 
ts opinion may be nec ( 
acquis ti of the property ee i 
( mmissi l n labore ] cr ] ~~ r 
several years 1 as I g deeper 
a deep I { subject 1 re ap 
parent it has become that an opport t 
‘ ur ASU pre rt ns ] ~ | the 
grasp ol St. P und that { t be 
realized and br t to full fruit 
Var ( S ar es I e Dex ~ le re | 
and elaborate plans drawn for them—most 
of them proposing to utilize existing 
streets by widening them and acquiring 
more acreage in the immediate vicinity 
of the building; but within the past year 
there has developed with the advice and 
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and in the erection of 


and, 


Elysées of Paris, 
later, in 
public structures. A 
order has introduced in 
mmon Council for the beginning of 


monuments, statues, 


lilding of new 
eliminary been 
the C 
this work, and is now before the Board of 


VW orks. 


ertaking, stupendous as it is, is expected 


stele ; : , 
Public interest in th 


and the neces- 
sary bond issue to make possible the full 
the plan. It is not 
effected in the 
diate future; it will require years for its 
completion. The expense with 
ll be so distributed as to include the 
appropriations for public improvements for 


favorable action 


= 
to induce 
. . > 
development ol an 
chievement to be imme 
connected 


t WwW 


years to 


Without 


come. 


many 


attempting a detailed descrip- 








ST. PAUL AND HARRIET 


counsel of Mr. Cass Gilbert, the architect 


ot the capitol, whose name will 
associated with it, a plan new and novel 
in its conception, and 
ation of an entirely new boulevard or great 
mall, leading to Capitol Hill and at right 


entrance, extending 


involving the cre- 


from a point of great general traffic, now 
known as “Seven Corners.’ 
he present plan, fully illustrated with 


detailed drawings by Mr. Gilbert, repre- 


sents a crystallization of the years of ef- 
fort id the consideration of m: 


iny ave- 
nues of approach. It is } 


carried out 


comprehensive, 
and if will entail the 
ture of 
purchase of property, in 
of that property into an 
approach in beauty 


expendi- 
millions of dollars in the 
the transforming 
that shall 


Champs 


many 


avenue 


; . 
the tTamous 


ISLAND 





FROM HIGH BRIDGE 


tion of the plan, much as it deserves such 
detail, a general survey of it may be made, 
which will the reader an idea 
of “Seven Corners,” so 
called because of the juncture of several 
located in the busiest 
tions of the city and the center of a great 
its street and trolley 
traffic, is to be the starting point of the 
proposed approach or mall. In a straight 
line from the capitol it is about seven- 
eighths of a mile in length. In homely 
phraseology the mall will be of bottle 
shape, the neck of the bottle being at Seven 
Corners, where the width will be about 
140 feet. Gradually widening from that 
point, at the Capitol the boulevard will be 
more than 200 feet wide. Practically 
every block of the property to be acquired 


convey to 
its proportions. 


streets, one ol! 


sec- 


percentage of 


car 



































Copyright, 1909, by Cass Gilbert . by Cass Gill 


PLAN OF CAPITOL BOULEVARD PROPERTY REQUIRED FOR CAPITOL BOULEVARD 











1) 1 
( es well wortn mitat ii€ 
I such elal e | $ 
» i < 
a4 en serious consideration Is ¢ 
the fine degree of public spirit 
; + > ] } 
f sts n s Paul, and has alr I 
lvertised the city as one that 
} 
& see iarge opportunities 
gh to tr t t e advantag 


rejterence I he rg l 
have been for years devoting ther 


to the very best interests of that city 


( » pride is of a high order in St 
P: nd its business men are alert ar 
| t gether n il] public undert os 
+ . ¢ ] 











COMO PARK, ST. PAUL 





During one summer only a few years ago 
early a million dollars was raised by pop 
r subscription for the erection of tw 
great edifices, one a mammoth conventi 
auditorium and the other a stately ca- 
thedral, contributions generous in their 
proportions being made for the latter re 
{ lless of affiliation with the denon 
tion which it represented. The Commer- 
cial Club of St. Paul is distinguished 
among organizations of its character for 
the diversity of its activities and the zeal 


ler 
ict 


with which it carries out any great un 





g it assumes. 

It was at a popular meeting held at the 
Commercial Club December 12, 1903 that 
Mr. Cass Gilbert first presented tentative 
suggestions for the adequate approaches 
to the new Capitol. He himself regarded 





vy 


— 


THE 


them mereiv as a “dream,” so one of the 
reads. 
were, however, taken seriously by 


reports of the Committee They 
many, 
and when given publicity were cordially 

those plans 
strengthened the conviction that Mr. Gil- 
bert had li 


received. Closer study of 


presented a project peculiarly 
adapted to the city, one which made happy 
use of several features of its arrangements, 
and one that would serve the convenience 
of its people as well as provide a suitable 
setting for the capitol. The conviction 
also grew that the realization of this 
“dream” was within the bounds of possi- 
bility. It was largely due to the zeal of 
the Commercial Club that the Capitol Ap 
proaches Commission was organized and 


has so persistently labored to bring about 
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exploitation oO tne things ti st r 
does and that it p1 ses to di lhroug 
this Bureau there have been sent 1 the 
newspaper and magazine press f the 
United States hundreds of t sands of 
Cul I » I r'¢ d ng matte = ‘ ire l > 
to secure its ready |] nev 
papers in all parts e | 1 States 
W he the new auditorium S mpleted 


three years ago, announcements of the fact 
and its particular advantages as a meet 
ing place for great national conventions 
were spread broadeast all through the 
United States, with the result that the St. 
Paul Auditorium is now probably better 
known than any other auditorium of a 
similar character, excepting possibly Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York. 











ea abl 


didi” 





COMO PARK STATION, ST. PAUL 


the result desired. The Commercial Club 
is, as it should be, a clearing-house for all 
promotion projects. There are other or- 
ganizations that are carrying out specific 
There is a Traf- 
fic Bureau, and a Business Association de- 
voted almost exclusively to inducing new 
manufacturing plants to locate in St. Paul. 
This particular 


lines of efficient service. 


organization recently 
financed the erection of the beautiful new 
Hotel St. Paul. It, with the other organ- 
izations, is now urging the erection of a 
mammoth new union passenger station. 
Then, too, there is the Consolidated Pub- 
licity Bureau, an organization which, in 
its objects and in its conduct, is different 
from almost any other organization in 
America in that it has devoted itself ex- 
clusively to acting as an agency for the 


The desire for local improvement has 
found expression in the organization of the 
usual number of improvement societies, all 
of them accomplishing the things they set 
out to accomplish and working toward the 
general result of making a home center 
attractive and healthful, in truth a place 
to be loved by all its dwellers and attrac- 
tive to all those in search of an ideal com- 
munity for the investment of capital and 


labor. 

But St. Paul has one distinctive orgar 
ization that is worthy of more than pass- 
ing notice, for it is organized along broad 
lines, and is acting as a center through 
which all agencies, zealous for the esthetic, 
artistic and educational development of the 
city, may work together, join in discussion 


and unite upon general policies for pro- 








THE 


gress and achievement. In 1908 there was 
organized the St. Paul Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, similar somewhat in its or- 
ganization to the well known Pratt Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, but which its enthusi- 
astic supporters are claiming shall some 
day exceed in usefulness that splendid or- 
ganization. It had its origin in the de- 
sire of a number of citizens “to promote 
the intellectual and scientific growth of the 
city to a degree commensurate with its 
material development, to stimulate all the 
activities which make a city better to live 
in, and to promote a higher standard of 
citizenship.” The began in 
1907 in a suggestion by Dr. Arthur 
Sweeney to Mr. Charles W. Ames of a 
course of free lectures on hygiene and 
The preamble to the articles 
of incorporation of what was first known as 
the Institute of Science and Letters reads 
as follows: 

“Its purpose is to promote umong all 
classes of people the knowleds,e and en- 
lightenment which are essential to right 
living and good citizenship. It will seek to 
accomplish this purpose through lectures, in- 
struction classes, publications and other 
means designed to stimulate interest in the 
practical arts, hygiene, literature, history, 
the fine arts, economics, government and 
all departments of arts and sciences, but 
without sectarian bias or political partisan- 
ship.” 


movement 


sanitation. 


During the first year eight free lectures 
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were given at the “Peoples’ Church” with a 
total attendance of about 9,000 persons, 
and during the next season in codperation 
with the School Board the number of lec- 
tures was materially increased. The In- 
stitute of Sciences and Letters was a pri- 
vate enterprise carried on for the benfit 
of the city by the contributions of a few 
public-spirited men. Out of its successful 
operations sprang the present organization, 
different in scope and “as broad as the 
city itself.” This was to be an organiza- 
tion which should bring together all the 
intellectual activities of the public, all the 
collective artistic, musical, literary, and 
educational work, which should enlist the 
support of the entire community, enabling 
each person to contribute in proportion to 
his means and interest, and all to enjoy 
the opportunities and privileges of united 
effort. The Institute as now constituted 
was incorporated in April, 1908, and since 
that time has been carrying out a program 
of lectures, concerts, recitals, art exhibits, 
and, through department sections, actual 
courses of study that are surprisingly 
comprehensive, and have enlisted the in- 
terest and active participation of thousands 
of the people of St. Paul who might other- 
wise have been denied the opportunities 
for development in the higher things of 
life which are so richly secured to them 
by the Institute. 
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What Ails Pittsburgh? 


A Diagnosis and a Prescription 
By Richard S. Childs 


I have never been in Pittsburgh. If I 
were a resident of that city and active in 
its politics I would be unfitted for this task. 
I would be unable to see the forest for the 
trees. But from my eyrie in a New York 
skyscraper the scene assumes clearer per- 
spective, and, free from the distractions of 
a nearer view, I can look calmly upon Pitts- 
burgh as a problem in political science. 

For there is such a thing as political 
science although the lawyers and politicians 
who design city governments rarely realize 
it. It is in the same position as the difficult 
profession of advertising; any amateur 
thinks himself competent to prepare and 
publish advertisements with no instructor 
but his own common sense. So also, when 
the charter revision commissions convene, it 
never occurs to the members that a college 
professor of political science can lay down 
for them some fundamental considerations 
that otherwise would never enter their 
heads! 

Pittsburgh has evidently been in trouble. 
The graft indictments are not in them- 
selves troubles; they are only the conscious- 
ness of pain that betokens convalescence. 
The gist of their significance is that the 
city government represents the politicians 
rather than the people. The Pittsburgh 
Survey, another incident of progress, has 
shown that the government does not truly 
represent the interests of the people, and 
has scant vision of their needs—a fact 
which likewise indicates that Pittsburgh is 
governed by and for politicians. 

If this is correct, (and I doubt if anybody 
but a Pittsburgh politician would deny it), 
then Pittsburgh is governed by a minor 
fraction of its people. Perhaps three per 
cent of the people are politicians, and that 
three per cent control the government. 
Three per cent may be a little more or less 
than the actual proportion, but it is accu- 
rate enough for our purpose. The point 
is that it is certainly not ninety per cent 


nor thirty per cent, nor even ten per cent. 


It is a very insignificant fraction of the 
people which rules Pittsburgh. Under the 
present scheme of government, as worked 


out in ample practice, Pittsburgh is ruled 
by an oligarchy. 


Our little problem in political science is 
not how to devise a new charter that will 
keep the oligarchy from being anything but 
an honest and beneficent oligarchy; it is to 
devise a charter that will produce democ- 
racy,—control by the people,—a govern- 


ment that will eagerly cater to and antici- 
pate their lightest wish. The 97 per cent of 
Pittsburghers who work in the steel mills, 
or supply the needs of those who do, must 
be made real masters of the city govern- 
ment. 

The reason they are politically ineffective 
now is not because they are content with 
corrupt government, but because to be ef- 
fective now means so much work. Citizen- 
ship in Pittsburgh is a profession. Eco- 
nomic forces keep practically all men under 
pressure to exert their maximum efficiency 
in gainful occupation, and thereby auto- 
matically disbar them from the unpaid 
profession of citizenship. To be something 
more than a blind rubber stamp for the 
party on election day means the expenditure 
of energy which, if devoted to money-mak- 
ing, would bring a man a better home for 
his family, a better schooling for his chil- 
dten, better food and more fun in life. 

Any scheme of democracy that depends 
for its success upon “waking up the peo- 
ple” so that they will all give continuous 
instead of sporadie energy to political mat- 
ters will fail. Even at the millenium duty 
to the family will precede duty at political 
headquarters. If citizenship must remain 
a profession there is no hope of inventing 
a practicable form of democracy. 

Fortunately, however, citizenship need not 
be a profession. It can be simplified so 
thoroughly that the 97 per cent, in their 
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LOC 
ition that now necessitates compli- 
hines” and puts full citizenship 

he strength of the average voter. 


[he Des Moines plan has been suggested 
ernment by a small board of men who 
is ideally free 
bscurity. It would result in the 
men of the type of present May 

They would suffer less from the pol 
| pressure now exerted upon Councilors 
er minor officials after election, be- 
ise they would be conspicuous enough 


nd important enough to secure a hearing 





the publi they chose to appeal for 
ar support over the heads of the 





ring in his district!) 
[The Des Moines commission plan, how- 
er, has never been tried in a big city, and 
big city would present a diffic 


r the plan has not faced, namely 


iwe expense of campaigns. To make 
1.000 people stop, look and listen, takes 
r advertising and hire of halls. No 

t millionaire ild run indepen- 


nder the Des Moines plan in Pitts- 
and a millionaire can rarely over 
r of the 


anti-kid-glove class feelir 
\ccordingly the backing of a long 
big campaig! 
J 2 1] 
orKers Wouid 
es: and these 


d 
ild continue 





g I be sure there 
ficiency through 

nific ompared with 
hi Se] ramshackle. And 
he I 1 « ild be far less 


sure because, just as with present Mayors, 
the Commissioners simply could not with- 
nd the concentrated pressure of public 

ion when the people got excited over 
pecifie act. 

Moreover, the commission plan is unrep 
resentative, and although Pittsburgh’s mu- 
nicipal activity is probably ninety per cent 
pure business, enough remains to demand 
provision for an accurate mirror of popular 
opinion somewhere in the government. A 
small commission cannot possibly be sensi 
tive to the wants of every element of a big 
cosmopolitan city. 

Therefore I will sketch a still better plan, 
1e one and only plan for the government 


ey 


large cities that has been widely success- 
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THE AMERICAN 


\ f England, 
Scotland, Australia and New Zealand, and 
with modifications in France, 
and Canada 
there is democratic city government at all 
outside the United States. 


ful. It is in use in every city of 


Germany 


- everywhere in fact where 


From the present list of city officials 
that are chosen by popular vote, remove all 
except the Select Council. (“That Council!” 
I can hear Pittsburgh snort at the notion). 
This Council is to be chosen singly from 
districts and have no salaries; to have 
power to hire a Business Manager for the 
city (salary $25,000) who shall perform all 
the business of the city, relating to streets, 
sewers, schools, finance, health, docks, char- 
ities, water, law, fire, parks, etc., appointing 
all subordinates, subject only to the usual 
civil service rules, creating or abolishing 
offices as needed. He shall make up the an- 
nual budget and propose all bond issues; the 
Council may reduce but not increase his 
proposals. 
the Council awkward. His term shall be 
indeterminate, and he shall be removable by 
the Council only by two-thirds vote on writ- 
ten charges of inefficiency and after a full 
hearing. He shall be the servant of the 
Council, which alone determines policies, 
approves expenditures and levies taxes. 

The Council shall also choose a Chief of 
Police to enforce its ordinances and the 
state laws except those relating to liquor 
selling and vice. These shall be left to be 
enforced by a special city-paid wing of the 
state constabulary under an officer appointed 
by the Governor. The “liberal” element 
that wants these laws disregarded must then 
campaigt to change the laws. and the 
state party that passed these laws will have 
to sustain the onus of their enforcement. 


This is to make log-rolling in 


This removes the whole poisonous issue 
from city politics and puts it where it be- 
longs. 

The Governor shall also appoint the head 
of a local Bureau of Municipal Research 
which shall audit the city books once a 
year and as much oftener as it pleases, hav- 
ing power to compel testimony, examine 
contracts before they are made and publish 
its findings and recommendations. It shall 
also conduct the Civil Service examinations 
and provide the eligible lists for the use 
of the Business Manager and the Chief of 
Police. 

Franchises are to be drawn by the Busi- 
ness Manager and approved by the Council. 
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If any citizen challenges the franchiss 
Within sixty days and deposits $5,000 witl 
his challenge, it shall be laid before the pe 
ple at the next election, the $5,000 to be 
forfeited to the city if less than 25 per 
cent of the votes support the challenge 
Nominations for member of Council are 
to be made by forfeit as in New Zealand 
and parts of Canada. Th tice-seeker dk 


posits $250 with the city authorities ter 





l 


days before the election and without fur 





ther has his name printed on the 

He loses the 1 ney if he 
fails to get 25 per cent of the votes. If 
only one candidate appears he takes office 


without an election. If none appears the 


previous incumbent holds over another 
term. The forfeit prevents frivolous nomi- 


nations, and, as it demanded until 
after a candidate has been some time be 
fore the people, he will know, or ought to 
know, whether he is a serious factor in the 
contest. If he isn’t he will drop out. If 
he is it costs him only ten days’ interest 
on $250. A petition is much more expen- 
sive and means absolutely nothing. 

City employees should not vote in city 
elections; theiz interest is too keen. The 
Business Manager can then order them to 
work eight hours a day without fear of re- 
taliation. 

The gist of the whole plan, the one thing 
that is essential to its suee ss, will become 
apparent on election day. Instead of the 
bulky sheet that asks a lot of foolish co 
nundrums such as “who shall be Coroner?” 
the voter will find a ballot the size of a post 
card containing three or four names from 
which he is to select one. Here is such a 


ballot from England: 


BALLOT PAPER 





NETTLEFOLD 
] fohn Sutton Nettlefold, Winter 


lot t | } 
mastor | r ] 
ig i .0ad 





TUNBRIDGE 
n Stephen Tunbridge, Rock- 
oa nds, W dbourt Road, Edg- 


stor ~ tor) 











See how simple it is? The laziest voter 
will vote that short ballot intelligently. 
There is no party label on it; the voter 
doesn’t need one. The voter is voting here 
for a man, not for a label. 

If, for instance, the Council were 
elected at large from the whole city, the 
whole plan would fail. For the voter would 
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have to make 27 selections instead of one; 
he would have to accept guidance, and he 
would be misled for lack of the light to 
enable him to see for himself where he was 
going. <A non-partisan ballot in such a 
ease would have a hundred names, and 
would be a meaningless labyrinth except to 
experts in citizenship. The voter would re- 


quire a ticket ready-made for him, thus 
delegating his functions blindly to the 
ticket-makers as he does regularly now. 

But on a short ballot basis, as proposed, 
the voter is a complete citizen. It will be 
hard to mislead him in the daylight. It 
will be hard to make him vote for a man 
he doesn’t like on that short ballot. Imagine 
the humble steel foreman welcoming the 
candidate in person into his tiny living- 
room, accepting the cigar with a mental 
note of the candidate’s self-interest in offer- 
ing it, and listening (as he did to the 
other man the night before) to the argu- 
ments that seek to reach his dormant 
dreams of what a people’s city might do for 
his children and himself! Could the can- 
didate buy the vote? Sometimes perhaps; 
but to buy a majority and keep it bought 
would cost too much, and would be utterly 
impossible to conceal against the operation 
of a corrupt practices act. Can you see 
the voter, who used to vote Republican 
regularly because a friendly politician 
asked him to, surveying the candidate, 
comparing him with the other candidate, 
asking pointed questions that the other 
candidate had set him thinking about, and 
taking a judicial attitude, secretly pleased 
with the importance of his own opinion? 
Can’t you see him afterward “talking back” 
to the politician who wants him to support 
the fellow that has “always been loyal to 
the party,” and saying “That new man 
seem pretty good; don’t you think you 
need a stronger candidate than you've got, 
to beat him?” 





> 


Advertising and brass bands would count 
for less. Money would not be essential to 
the success of the right man. Laboring 
men could try it. It would be refreshing 
to see them in the Council. They ought 
to be there. There would be a few Social- 
ists there too, and some retired capitalists 
from the silk-stocking wards and a lot of 
common honest citizens who were never in 
the City Hall before. 

This Council would not comprise the best 
brains of the city. It would make mis- 
takes, honest mistakes. It would often 
show ignorance and stupidity, but it would 
be capable of being set aright by patient 
reasoning. It would be a fairly accurate 
reflection of Pittsburgh with all Pitts- 
burgh’s faults and graces; and it would be 
prettier to look upon than the government 
of the past, which has not reflected any 
remote resemblance of Pittsburgh, for 99 
per cent of Pittsburgh is honest and useful. 
It would not be like the present Select 
Council, although elected from the same 
districts. It would be dignified by its vast 
powers, put in the limelight by its sheer 
importance, reported fully to satisfy nat- 
ural public curiosity, talked about in home 
and street! Perhaps it will help take the 
old taste out of our mouths if we give it 
a new name such as “Board of Directors.” 

That’s what self-government would look 
like—the voters selecting as well as electing 
the men who are to be their servants! No 
machines, no professional citizens! Every 
voter “in polities” because of that short 
ballot! The candidate actually dependent 
for his success upon the decision of the 
fully-informed voter as they sit face to 
face in the voter’s home! How many Pitts- 
burgh politicians, or Pittsburgh reformers 
either, would trust the voter to give the 
answer that was for his own best good? 
There is democracy, rarely seen in America. 
Dare you try it? 















































Energizing Easton 


By Glenn Marston 


Town boosters are of two kinds—those 
who throw their hats in the air and shout 
“hooray for the big town”; and those who 
hang their hats behind the door and go to 
work. The members of the Easton Board 
of Trade belong to the latter class. Easton 
is a Pennsylvania city with a population 
of some 35,000, and up to two years ago 
there was nothing about it to distinguish 
it from other cities of the same population. 
Then came the renaissance of the Board 
of Trade. 

There are schemes innumerable for coax- 
ing the unwary infant industry to locate in 
“our town,” and there are innumerable in- 
dustries ready to be 


in, but is furnished by the associated banks 
as a loan to the new industry, generally for 
the purchase of land or the construction of 
buildings. Bonds, secured by a first mort- 
gage, are issued for this amount. The 
bonds are given to the associated banks as 
collateral to the note of the assisted indus- 
try. The trustees of the $600,000 fund, 
having a power of attorney from each of 
the guarantors, endorse the note of the new 
industry. The note thus becomes a truly 
gilt-edged security available and desirable 
for all the purposes to which the best com- 
mercial paper is put. 

If the new industry meets its obligations 
the guarantors are 





coaxed for a consid- 
eration. The busi- 
ness men of Easton 
knew of most of 
these schemes, and 
had observed the 
frequency with 
which the ordinary 
“assisted industry” 
finds itself best con- 
ducted by a receiv- 
er. The Easton 
Board of Trade set 
out to formulate a 
plan which would be attractive to worthy 
industries, while keeping the unworthy 
ones out, and at the same time impose the 
least possible burden upon the local men 
behind the Board of Trade. 

They decided to create a guarantee fund 
of $500,000. Today $600,000 is subscribed 
to that fund, which shows what Eastonians 
think of their Board. The Easton plan is 
unique in that it requires no cash outlay 
on the part of the Board of Trade except 
in case of bankruptcy of the assisted in- 
dustry, and the Board is careful not to deal 
with concerns or individuals whose past 
records do not justify the highest con- 
fidence. 

The business interests of Easton have 
agreed to back the Board of Trade to the 
extent of $600,000. This money is not paid 





A SUNDAY BAND CONCERT, EASTON 


eventually released 
without expense; if 
an industry fails 
the collateral secu- 
rity is exhausted 
first and the guar- 
antors are then 
called upon to pay 
their proportionate 
share under the 
agreement. Should 
an industry that 
had been loaned 
$80,000 fail and its 
property have to be closed out for say $50,- 
000, entailing a loss of $30,000, the assess- 
ment would be as $30,000 is to $600,000, or 
only 5 per cent on the amount subscribed 
by each guarantor. 

It may be wondered how these guarantors 
are themselves sure to make good on the 
sums they subscribe. When the financial 
scheme was first outlined a committee of 
bankers, representing all the banks in the 
city, was appointed, and no man was asked 
to subscribe until these barkers had ap- 
proved of his name and the amount it was 
proposed to ask from him. The subscribers 
and their subscriptions were practically de- 
cided upon by this committee before they 
(the subscribers) knew anything about it, 
and the spirit of progress in Easton is well 
indicated by the fact that the final list 
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has grown until it may well be the city’s 
pride. The parks are now six in num 
not including the forty acre campus 


Lafayette ( ollege, which is ised Ire 
the townspeople. Center Square 
tains a great soldiers’ and sailors’ mor 
ment which is brilliantly outlined in electric 
light at night, while in the morning the 
square is used by farmers and others as 
publie market, thus making it undoubtedly 
the most frequented bit of greensward 
the city. 

Perhaps the greatest transformation 11 
recent years is that which has brought 


Riverside Park into being. 
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BALLFIELD, BUSHKILL PARK, EASTON 


ago a public dumping ground, it is now one 
Skirting 
the Delaware, whose encroachment is pre- 
vented by a substantial but unostentatious 
retaining wall, it is full of charming walks 
and bypaths. The garbage problem has 
been solved by the establishment of an 
incinerator of 35 tons daily capacity. 

The most notable feature of Easton’s 
park system is the location of the parks so 
that they give no hint of limited area. <A 
visitor to Nevin Park, for example, is not 
only delighted by his immediate surround 
ings, but he may look for miles up and 
down the Delaware at scenery which has 
become famous through the medium of th 
mystifyingly prosaic and poetic combination 
—the railway folder. 


of Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. 


when the lavish lighting, serving only to 
deepen the darkness of nature’s innumer 
able cozy-corners, far outshines anything 


attempted in the m inicipal pleas ire 
grounds. 
. . ; li + “af 
There may be an inclination to refuse 
credit to the Easton Board of Trad 
recent park improvements and the new 
garbage disposal plant; but it is safe to say 
that if it were not for the civ awakening 


which was a direct result of the resuscita- 
tion of the Board of Trade, and the tireless 
efforts of C. A. Morrison, the Board’s new 
secretary, Easton would be neither as 
heautiful nor as progressive as she is today 

The financial scheme of the Board of 
[rade is calculated to bring new business 
interests to Easton with the least possible 
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drain on local capital ; the Board’s work in 
bettering the city government will go still 
fuither toward making the city attractive 
to outsiders; and the general tone of the city 


AMERICAN 
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forces even the casual observer to note the 
happy choice of a slogan word which ap- 
plies equally well to the people and the 
place—“resources.” 


The American Federation of Arts 


On May 17, 18 and 19 a distinguished 
and very interesting group of people met 
in the parlors of the New Willard Hotel, 
in Washington, the occasion being the first 
annual meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. Men and women of promi- 
nence in architecture, painting, sculpture, 
the drama, literature, civics, philanthropy, 
and business met there under the common 
impulse of a more complete expression of 
the best there is in our common life. From 
the words of welcome by Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh to the closing address 
there was to be found a new note for art 
in America, particularly in American 
cities, and that note was throughout hope- 
ful, promising, democratic. 

The speakers were George de Forest 
Brush, Ralph Adams Cram, Percy Mac- 
Kaye, J. Horace McFarland, Hon. Charles 
D. Walcott, Hon. James L. Slayden, Glenn 
Brown, Edward T. Hartman, James P. 
Haney, James W. Pattison, F. Allen 
Whiting, James F. Hopkinson, T. Lindsay 
Blayney, Hon. Francis G. Newlands, Hon. 
John Barrett, Edwin H. Blashfield and 
Mitchell Carroll. From all that was pre- 
sented it will be impossible here to cull 
more than a few ideas from those speakers 
whose discussions came most nearly within 
the field of The American City. 

Secretary MacVeagh pointed out the 
many attractions of Washington and urged 
the importance of making it, as a city, 
the leading exponent of the things for 
which the Federation stands. “This will 
be a great help, for it is a favorite notion 
of mine, which nobody seems especially 
eager to exploit, that it is most important 
for the whole nation that Washington 
should be a model city, a standard city, a 
city that shall work out and establish the 
standards of the municipalities of the 
country; and it can be done so easily. 


There is unlimited means to begin with; 
there is the absence of many of those po- 
litical difficulties which, in the ordinary 
city, block such movements; the way is 
clear, and there rests upon the National 
Government, it seems to me, the responsi- 
bility of making this city a model city.” 

Individual artists will get along very 
well by themselves, but the significant 
thing is that the Federation stand, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for the univer- 
sality of art. “It is when art becomes 
spread out all through our lives, all 
through the life of the community, that 
it becomes a wholly human thing.” 


Possibilities of the Civic Theater 


Mr. Percy MacKaye’s exposition of the 
civic theater and his carefully detailed 
plan for its development was notable. Men 
and women are no longer content to indi- 
vidually dream beautiful dreams; they 
seek practical means of realizing them 
through codperation. “Now one of these 
splendid dreams is the redemption of our 
national leisure. Many vital civic move- 
ments are occupied with redeeming the vi- 
cious conditions of our working hours; but 
very few those of our leisure hours. Yet 
for the very reason that our people are per- 
haps the busiest in the world, it becomes 
a national concern that their leisure be 
filled with joyous, regenerative influences, 
that their labor may be justified in its 
fruits.” 

As an indication of the slowly develop- 
ing change in the trend of things Mr. 
MacKaye quoted from Miss Jane Addams’ 
“The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets,” to the effect that the banished 
pleasures have become commercialized and 
that the very yearnings of the people cause 
them to confuse joy with lust and gaiety 
with debauchery. 
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“Now these things which Miss Addams 
mentions—the mystic beauty, the redemp- 
tive joy, the civic pride, inherent in Amer- 
ican youth—these things above all are the 
objects to which we seek a practical means 
in the establishment of civic theaters.” 
The civic theater must, therefore, of neces- 
sity be the efficient instrument of the re- 
creative art of the community. “Its or- 
ganization is an organization of artists for 
civic leadership.” The American Federa- 
tion of Arts, because of its comprehensive 
nature, should assume the leadership and 
help provide the American people with an 
efficient art instrument for the self-expres- 
sion of communities. 

The qualifications of the civic theater 
are that it shall be independent of com- 
mercial competition through endowment, 
that it shall have the highest artistic 
standards under the direction of experts, 
that its policies shali be dedicated to a 
democratic publie service. Its safeguards 
are the trusteeship of a permanent body of 
unimpeachable, non-political citizens; or 
affiliation with non-political institutions or 
bodies; or organization on the same basis 
as such institutions; or, in a few cases, 
trusteeship of the federal government. 

The scope of the civic theater involves 
the whole recreative art of the community 
and it, therefore, involves both the socio- 
logical and esthetic aspects of recreation. 
Aside from the theater there are several 
movements involving community leader- 
ship in recreation. “Some of these are 
amateurish and groping; others are highly 
expert and efficient. All, however, are 
hampered by the fact that, even when ef- 
ficient, they are not expert in an art ade- 
quate to give full and rounded expression 
to the recreative impulses. That art is 
theatrical art—the art of the drama in its 
largest scope. Naturally, however, that 
art has been ignored by those civic move- 
ments because it is already organized on 
a non-civie basis, and is not available to 
the purposes of the civic worker for popu- 
lar recreation. Hence the vital need of the 
civic theater—to place that great central 
art of the drama permanently at the focus 
point of all recreative interests, correlating 
all under the artistic leadership of non- 
commercial experts, no longer of ama- 
teurs.” 

The scope of the civic theater would be 
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to correlate and include, in addition to the 
esthetic function of the regular theater, 
the sociological, esthetic and civic func- 
tions of seven or more now uncorrelated 
movements. These all involve the parti- 
cipation of the people. They are civic pa- 
geantry, a wonderful force, but with no 
technical experts in this country; the edu- 
cational theater, the education of young 
people through the cultivation of their 
dramatic instincts and imagination; the 
sociological theater, as exemplified in the 
theater at Hull House; the playground 
associations, where we find such material 
as the plays, the folk-games and dances of 
our gifted immigrant population; the 
Christmas Play Association, organized in 
New York for the revival of Christmas 
plays and miracle plays; church festivals, 
everywhere taking place but always ham- 
pered by amateurishness; outdoor plays, 
such as those corducted by schools and 
colleges. There are minor activities such 
as the dance, pantomime, ballads and 
choral songs. The potential art contained 
in all of these makes up, Mr. MacKaye 
thinks, the drama of democracy, and its 
proper technical instrument is the civic 
theater. 
Beauty a Civic Asset 


Mr. J. Horace McFarland treated of 
civie art as relating entirely to community 
efficiency, to conservation as it relates to 
human activities. As Prof. Letherby says, 
“Art is the well doing of that which needs 
doing ;” but we may also define it as the 
practice of city making for the highest 
good of all, “for community and individual 
efficiency, so that there may be created that 
virtue, absolutely dependent upon love of 
city and country, which we call patriotism, 
which is the soul of our national hymn, 
which we sing while we are scratching the 
very eyes out of the rocks and rills, and 
breaking into bits the templed hills.” The 
crusade we are waging is as William Mor- 
ris says, to make the contrast “less dis- 
graceful between the fields where the beasts 
live and the streets where men live.” 

In America we go at things backwards. 
The water-fronts, one of our best assets, 
we ruin with the same system with which 
in Europe they preserve them. “The 
ripened civic art of Europe is nowhere bet- 
ter shown than in its water-fronts and the 
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upon the use of concrete city planning in 
every possible instance.” 


Our National Art Expenditures 


Mr. Glenn Brown pointed out that few 
people realize the magnitude of the na- 
tional government’s interests in art. “It 
owns or controls such great natural parks 
as the Yellowstone, Niagara and Gettys- 
burg; such national reservations as the 
cemeteries and army posts from Maine to 
the Philippines.” There is the govern- 
ment’s interest in the planning of such 
cities as Washington, Manila, Baguio and 
many of the new western towns; its inter- 
est in architecture in connection with the 
legislative, executive and judicial buildings 
in Washington, custom-houses, postoffices, 
courthouses, army posts, marine hospitals 
and in such educational institutions as 
West Point, Annapolis and the graduate 
schools at Washington, Newport, Fort 
Monroe and Leavenworth. In addition 
“the government has been generous in 
erecting monuments and statues to its 
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great men in Washington City, on the bat- 
tlefields of the Revolution, the Civil War, 
and in the national cemeteries. These 
should express our respect and veneration 
for the country’s patriots, and exemplify 
the highest type of art in our time.” 
“Buildings, monuments and_ sculpture 
are the records by which future genera- 


tions will measure our’ enlightenment, 
cultivation and good taste; therefore 
only the best talent of our time should 
be secured for those expressions of our 


generation.” 

The federal government since its founda- 
tion has expended more than $500,000,000 
on art. Its responsibility in the past has 
been great, and that in the future it will 
be enormous may easily be seen. Appre- 
ciating this both houses of congress have 
passed a bill establishing a Fine Arts 
Commission. 

Mr. Brown outlined and urged the im- 
portance of many of the plans which will, 
if properly carried out, make of Washing- 
ton a world model of civie art. 


The Fourth Annual Play Congress 


By Harriett 


The Fourth Annual Play Congress just 
held at Rochester, N. Y., was unique in 
many respects. 

At the evening sessions in Convention 
Hall a grateful departure was made from 
the conventional platform arrangement; 
for, instead of the usual conspicuous group- 
ing of the presiding officer and the delega- 
tion of speakers, there were tier upon tier 
of happy chldren massed in white banks to 
form a dainty, living background, from 
which seemed to emanate the sweet essence 
of childhood which permeated and gave a 
dominant tone to the whole Congress. 

The more serious affairs of the Congress 
—the reports, the discussions, the ad- 
dresses—were interspersed with personal 
touches of the children for whom we labor. 
One of the many surprises of the conven- 
tion was the singing by a chorus of 500 
children, giving evidence of the real, ef- 
fective musical training they are receiving 
in the publie schools. Then the half-hour 


Lusk Childs 


of folk dancing, the “How do you do” of 
the American dance and the swift, grace- 
ful movement of the Swedish dance, gave 
another revelation of the indoor playground 
possibilities. 

On another afternoon the delegates were 
driven in automobiles to one of the city 
parks, where a May Day program was given 
by the children. Again an afternoon was 
devoted to a musical festival participated 
in by 1500 publie school children; so that 
the enthusiasm and interest of the delegates 
were constantly being stimulated by con- 
tact with the electric spirit of the children 
themselves. 

Former conferences have dealt largely 
with the child of school age; this one dealt 
especially with the girl between 13 and 16; 
the poor, neglected child who has never 
really played, who does not want or know 
how to play, but who, for her physical well- 
being and her soul’s salvation needs whole- 
some play, needs the principle of team work 
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I Dr. Guli Ss I i .ddress es | 
that the true principle of playground 
supervision is not: “Johnny, you do this,” 
but: “Johnny, let’s do this together.” He 
further said: 

“There are two main things that 
words, I might say which are hurting the 
playground movement more than anything 
else They are teaching and supervision 
Somehow the idea of play is not harmo- 
nious with direction Play should be free, 
or it is not play at all. But what play 
does need is protection and help. If a 


lot of little boys are playing together, and 
a gang of |} boys come along and chase 
them off, for a game of ball, the case 
certainly demands something. 

In the place of the words teaching 
and supervision, I would substitute three 
words, for the success of this movement 
They are Study, promote and advertises 


ie 


The whole convention was devoted to 
“study ;:” and that the play movement will 
be “nromoted” and “advertised” one feels 
assured as one scans the list of speakers 
They are surely names to conjure with: 
Dr. Gulick himself, Seumus MacManus, 
Mary McDowell, Rose Pastor Stokes, 
Thompson Seton, Frederic Thompson, and 
on down the line. 

One phase of the recreation problem to 
which repeated attention was given is the 


connection therewith of the municipality. 
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In this re spect Rochester is in advance of 

of its sister cities. Provision is made 

he city tax budget for a certain sum to 

xpended under the direction and at the 

f the Board of Education for 

the support of the playgrounds and for the 
expenses of the Play Congress. 


authorities 
nt continual aid to the Chamber of 
Commerce in the preparation for aud hand- 


The Mayor and municipal 


ng of the convention, the evening recep- 


he delegates given by the munici- 


nal 
pail 


ty on the grounds of the University of 
Rochester being one of the beautiful func- 
tions of the session. 

[he great success of the Congress was 
partly due to the trained work of the 


nber of Commerce, under whose magie 





touch all went well, even to the weather. 
he important factor, however, was not so 
much the organization, or the eloquence of 
the addresses, or the personality of the of- 
powerful), but in the fact, plain and un- 
mistakable, that the delegates have their 
hearts in this work; that while many had 
their pet theories or plans or experiences, 
they had no personal axes to grind. They 
were only anxious to get the very best out 
of the convention; not to exploit their own 
methods or ideas, but to get something 
valuable to take back to their children, 


ficers and speakers (though all these were 
i 


young andold. This spirit of unselfish devo- 


tion contains a vast promise for the future. 

The impression that the delegates them- 
selves are taking back to their homes is 
one of earnest, cultivated, able men and 
women putting their lives into the study 
and the work of giving the Boy and the 
Girl a safe place to play. But, after all, 
the picture that will hang most prominent- 
ly on memory’s wall will be the background 
of green with white-robed children dancing, 
running, playing, the great chorus of chil- 
dren singing the music of the grand old 
masters; and over all and through all the 
murmur and thrill of children’s applause, 
of their happy voices and merry laughter. 

This is Rochester’s contribution to a 
new era of play for the child of today and 
the child of tomorrow. 
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Athletics in the Playgrounds 


By Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D. 


Secretary Child Conference for Research and Welfare 


It was more than forty years ago that 
the Earl of Meath said “The problem of 
crime in our great cities is mainly a ques- 
tion of athletics.” It took the eye of a seer 
to perceive this forty years ago when ath- 
letics were in their infancy; the intimacy 
of the relation should be more evident now. 
But it is not merely a question of having 
athletics, the kind of athletics is also im- 
portant. 

By athletics I mean the common athletic 
games, such as baseball, football and tennis, 
and the various field events. There is no 
uniform type in the playgrounds; conse- 
quently, what I shall say will by no means 
apply to all, and will be a picture of what 


to the children than such a playground. 
There is, however, a company of young 
loafers in nearly every community who find 
such a ground quite to their taste. It is 
a good rallying ground for the gang, a good 
place to smoke and gamble and tell stories 
and teach the small boys how to do these 
things. Such a playground is very apt to 
become a nuisance to the community. There 
is no magic in the word “playground” that 
can turn a vacant lot into a constructive 
social force. The playground will in gen- 
eral secure only such beneficial results as 
are planned for and worked for consistently. 


Neglect alone is sufficient to secure for it 
many harmful results. There is no inher- 
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THREE-LEGGED RACE 


is in a few, and what might be, rather than 
of what is general. 

There are those who do not believe in 
organized athletics in the playgrounds. 
Their whole thought is to give the children 
a place to play. They believe that inasmuch 
as the play impulse is instinctive, that all 
we need to do is to provide a place, and 
nature will look out for the rest. They be- 
lieve also that directed play represses the 
individuality and originality of the child. 
This was a natural first thought in regard 
to the matter. Nearly all the cities have 
experimented along this line; but strangely 
enough they have discovered that the chil- 
dren in general make very little use of these 
grounds when left to their own resources. 
The traftic of the streets, the adven- 
tures in the alleys, the dangers of the 
freight yard even are far more interesting 


IN A PLAYGROUND 


ent virtue in a public loafing ground, un 
directed, or with the corner politician in 
charge. Probably thirty or even twenty 
years ago politics would have made the play- 
grounds a social menace. It is not certain 
that all our cities have passed that point 
today. 

The first consideration in securing satis- 
factory athletics in a playground is the per- 
son who is placed in charge. He must 
know athletics, must like children and be 
able to organize them, and must have social 
ideals. Without such a person there can 
be no athletics worthy the name. This has 
been the weakness of the whole movement 
in this country thus far. There has been 
no such trained body of play leaders, and 
most playground systems have not been will- 
ing to pay enough so that men and women 
could afford to train for the work. But the 
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NEWARK PLAYGROUND 


tively little value, 


A childhood of 


ms are few and simple. Nearly all in 
lve running, and thus quicken the action 
the heart, lungs and skin, and tone up 
stomach. In other words all athletics 
proper kind and vigor strengthen the 
organs. It is scarcely necessary for 

say that this is immensely important 
every one. The race is no more to the 
ft of foot, nor the battle to the strong. 
struggle for survival and success has 
1d to be physical. One might well re- 
the muscles of the Farnese Hercules 
they were offered to him as a gratuity. 
of these muscles have to be fed, and like 
les of idle horses their keep is expensive. 
» the horses also they serve no real pur- 


pose except pride when they are not in use. 


equally energetic 


there are muscles such as the heart, 
s, and abdominal muscles which are 


always in use; and to every one of whatever 
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for on this depends a healthy and sufficient and cheers from the grand stand? 1 y 
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master, speaking of the athletic enthusiasm need the training, participate. Athleties 
in his school, says he considers it the great- cannot be made compulsory on the play- 


est safeguard against impure thoughts, and grounds, but it is possible to make them so 
adds suggestively: “What do the French interesting that nearly every child will wish 
boys think about?” Athletics may be the to take part. 


strongest influence to keep the young man Io secure vigorous competition, general 
out of the saloon and the brothel, to keep participation, and absorbing interest, con- 
his thoughts from dwelling on morbid’ tests must be arranged in a cumulative 
fancies, best forgotten; but this is true series. In other words there must be a suc 


only when the athletics are organized and cession of tournaments in the different 
absorbing. events in which the score 18 kept Trom time 
Probably there is no later period that has to time, and a record is made for the seas 


so great reward to offer, that is quite so In this way it is quite possible to get nearly 


stimulating to every faculty as the team 
game is to the boy in the matched contest. 
His little world is looking on, and lasting 
fame waits on the long hit or happy touch- 
down. What is the glory of writing Shake- 
speare, compared with being borne from the 
field on the shoulders of your peers, whilst 
the lady of your affections waves her banner 


every child in a playground into ath 
competitions, and to secure regular develop- 
ment from year to year. In order to do 
this, however, it is necessary to organize 
group or other contests in which many take 
part. The first summer that I had charge 
of the playgrounds of Washington I tried 
the standard test of the Public School Ath- 
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letic League of New York in all the play- 
grounds. There was not a single child who 
could pass the test. After four years of 
organized play there were more than 500 
boys who did the three things, while there 
were probably 2,000 boys who could do one 
or two of the three. The records of each 
summer in nearly every event were broken 
by a wide margin the following summer. 
The question of incentives is a perplexing 
In order to get up enthusiasm for the 
offer 


medals, banners, and other trophies at first. 


one. 


contests it is usually necessary to 
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by the state. That this reward was effective 
there can be no doubt. For this laurel 
crown and the distinction which it bestowed 
men were willing to train for years and to 
stand mistreatment which sometimes left 
them cripples for the remainder of their 
lives. 

It was not the crown of laurel but the 
honor that was effective in Greece. This is 
what we should encourage. Few things are 
better worth while for a boy or girl of ten 
or twelve than such physical proficiency. 
And this the parents must be made to ap- 





OUT FOR FUN—ZABRISKIE 


In some solid gold and_ silver 
medals, or even gold watches are offered. 
This is to be regretted; it tends to pro- 
fessionalize the players and to direct their 
attention and that of the spectators toward 
the trophy rather than the ability that it 
is supposed to reward. The Germans give 
a crown of oak leaves with a diploma in- 
scribed with the name of the winner, the 
event and the record made. I doubt, how- 
ever, if it would be possible to improve much 
on the ways of old Greece. The winner was 
given merely a crown of laurel but he was 
honored during the remainder of his life 


cases 
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preciate. So far as possible honor should 
be made the real reward of winning; but to 
do this the public must be educated to the 
value of athletic proficiency, and the com- 
munity must be interested in the athletics. 
Accounis of contests must be written for the 
papers, names and pictures of winners must 
be given, and records posted in the play- 
grounds. 

The most important training that the 
playground can give is training in sports- 
manship and courtesy. The boy who learns 
to play baseball on a vacant lot, very often 
learns to play it like a rowdy. Boy nature 
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left- to itself does not always gravitate to- 
ward courtesy and kindness. Any one of 
experience will tell you that it is often im- 
possible to take children from one quarter 
of the city to compete in another without a 
row. Any one who has watched a party of 
boys playing baseball by themselves, knows 
how much they are given to wrangling and 
“sassing’”’ the umpire. They are often too 
selfish to play any sort of a team game, 
because each one wishes to play only in a 
principal position. 

In our first contests in Washington, while 
there was usually little disturbance so long 
as the events were going on, as soon as it 
was all over the visitors were very apt to 
be hustled and pushed and chased or even 
stoned. To correct this we had the teachers 
talk to the children on the proper treatment 
of their “guests” and on how to behave 
when they were “visiting.” There were 
several things they were told specifically 
they must not do: they must not dispute 
decisions; they must not call the other side 
names or annoy them in any manner; they 
must not interfere with their play; they 
must not cheer their mistakes; when the 
tournament was over they must give cheers 
for each other. In order to secure the en- 
forcement of these rules we hit upon the 
plan of giving points on courtesy. If every- 
one behaved as he should we added ten 
points to the score of each side, and if 
either side was guilty of any gross dis- 
courtesy we cancelled its entire score. After 
enforcing this rule once or twice we were 
able to give points on courtesy to both sides 
at nearly every contest in the white grounds. 
‘the problem of the playground for colored 
children was more difficult, but there was a 
consistent improvement. The problem of 
the spectators and the occasional children 
who came in t to look on was much greater 
than that of the regular frequenters of the 
playground and the participants in the 
games. We had to depend on the children 
to hold their parents in check. In most 
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cases they did it effectively. The children 
kept going about among the spectators and 
cautioning them: “Don’t sass the umpire; 
don’t say nothin’; we'll lose our points if 
you do.” 

It is quite possible to make such a series 
of playground contests the most absorbing 
topic in the child world, so that it will be 
discussed on every street corner. The sum- 
mer time in the city is usually lacking in 
interest to children and overabundant in 
temptations. Anything that furnishes a 
new set of healthful interests becomes a 
moral agent of high potency. 

Massachusetts has just passed a iaw pro 
viding for playgrounds in her different 
cities. What is to be the outcome of this 
law? The results will be different in the 
different cities. If a city provides the space 
and a little apparatus and puts the corner 
politician or no one in charge, the chances 
are the playgrounds will become a social 
influence on the same plane as the saloon 
and the brothel; and the city will need to 
get up another movement to suppress the 
playgrounds. If, on the other hand, a city 
puts a superior man or woman in charge 
of its playground system and others com- 
petently trained in charge of individual 
playgrounds, it will introduce into its com- 
munity life a new force which will form 
conduct and character more successfully 
than the schools have ever done. In passing 
the law Massachusetts has made a good 
beginning, but it remains to be seen what 
sort of influence she has introduced. The 
battle for the children is not yet won. 
Everything depends on the person who is 
put in charge. It is very easy to appoint 
some local individual who needs a job; but 
it must be remembered that at present the 
playground supervisor is the course of study 
and training school for the workers as well. 
In the hands of a man or woman of effi- 
ciency, with adequate funds for maint 
ance, the position should mean no less than 
that of superintendent of schools 
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Tuesday, June 28th 

Opening Address Dr. G. Stanley Hal 
President of the Child Conference for Re 
search and Welfare 

Home Education Dr. L. Pearl Boggs 

Library Department of the Childrens’ hl 


stitute Dr. Louis N 
Clark University. 

The Children’s Clinic 
Mr. Harry W. 
Clark University 


Wilson, Librarian of 
at Clark University 


Chase, Children’s Institute, 


What Boston 1915 is Attempting for Chil 
dren John L. Sewall, Executive Secretary 
Relation of the Kindergarten to Child 
Welfare Movements Miss Patty S. Hill, 


Director of the Kindergarten 
Columbia University 
Recreation for Girls: Miss 
nard, President, Pittsburgh 
sociation. 
President's 
has 


Progress 


Department, 


Beulah Ken 
Playground As- 


Address What 
Contributed to Social and 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 


Child Study 
Educational 


Wednesday, June 29th 

The Duty of the Community to the Neg 
lected Child: C. C. Carstens, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven 
tion of Cruelty to Children. 

Child Nature and Education in 
Schools: Father John J. McCoy. 

The Problem of the Reform School: H 
W. Charles, Superintendent, Boys’ Industrial 
School, Topeka, Kansas. 

Americanizing the Immigrant Child: Dr 
David Blaustein, Superintendent of the Chi 
cago Hebrew Institute. 

Industrial Insurance and its 
Child Welfare: Dr. L. K. Frankell. Manager, 
Industrial Department of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 

School Gardens Miss M 

The Cleveland School 
ed): Starr Cadwallader 
The Birds and the Children 
Clifton F. Hodge, 
Clark University 


Catholic 


Relation to 


Louise Greene 
Gardens (lllustrat 
(Illustrated) 


Professor of Biology 


Thursday, June 30th 


The Prevention of Infant 
Helen Putnam, Former 
Academy of Medicine 

Recent European Investigations into 
School Hygiene: William H. Burnham, Pro 
fessor of Pedagogy and School Hygiene, 
Nark University 


Mortality: Dr 
President, America! 





The Child Conference for Research and Welfare 


Chicago Department of Child Study: Dr. 


D. P. McMillan, Director of the Child Study 
Department, Chicago Public Schools. 
Boston Fresh Air Schools: Mr. Joseph 


Lee, Boston School Committee. 
Schools for Tuberculous Children: Miss 
Elnora Curtis, Fellow in Clark University. 
Our Duty to the Tuberculous Child: Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, Secretary, National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


The Health of School Children: Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Allen, Director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City. 

Kugenics and Venerial Disease Dr. 


Prince Morrow, President American So- 


ciety of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. 


Friday, July 1st 

(Subject to be 

Fish, President, 
of Education. 

Facts Concerning Child Life in New York 


announced) Frederick P. 
Massachusetts State Board 


City: Roy Smith Wallace, Executive Secre- 
tary of the New York Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. 


Some Recent Investigations 
Presence of the Hook Worm 
Children: Dr. Charles W. 
Secretary, The Rockefeller 
mission. 

An Efficient Organization and Scope for 
the Bureau of Education: Commissioner 
Elmer Elsworth Brown. 

A Federal Children’s Bureau: A. J. Me- 
Kelway, Secretary for the Southern States 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 

Aims and Achievements of the National 
Child Labor Committee: Owen Lovejoy, 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

(Subject to be 
Hutchinson. 

Improving the Race: William A. Mc- 
Keever, Professor of Philosophy, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

The Probation System, its Value and Lim- 
itations: Homer Folks, Secretary of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association. 


into the 
Disease in 
Stiles, Scientific 
Sanitary Com- 


announced) Dr. Woods 


Saturday, July 2d 


Parental Responsibility for Juvenile De- 
linquency: Rev. William Q. Bennett, Presi- 
dent Lehigh Valley Child Welfare Confer- 
ence, 

The Worcester Child Welfare Conference: 
Rev. Austin S. Garver, Secretary Worcester 
Child Welfare Conference. 

The Worcester Surveys: Dr. G. 
Hall, President Clark University. 

\ Comprehensive Plan for Child Welfare: 


Stanley 


Henry S. Curtis, Secretary of the Confer- 
ence, 
Discussion will be an important teature 


| the 


sessions. 














City Rest Rooms 


By Mrs. Edward N. Pearson 


President of the Woman's Club of Concord, N. H. 








i: rest 


The subject of *1Ly rooms becomes 
interesting when we learn of places where 


Ss ipported. In every 
community there are public spirited citizens 


they are successfully 
who desire to improve the condition of the 
home town, in making it more beau- 
tiful habitable both for resident 
and visitor. It may be true that Concord 
is conse rvative, but it is equally true that 
when an appeal is made to further a worthy 
object her citizens respond generously. One 
of the questions that interests us this eve- 
ning is: does Concord 
We answer: yes, 


accommodations that women may make use 


either 


or more 


need a rest room? 


because there are no rest 








REST ROOM, GREENVILLE, TENN. 


of while shopping or when detained here 
for any reason. The hospitality of the 
stores has been gratefully accepted but they 
cannot offer the freedom a rest room would 
provide. Among the patrons of such a 
room there would be women living in ex- 
treme parts of the town who are obliged to 
take their vy 

shopping, and 
who 


ing children with them while 

women the 
to 
things from 


from adjoining 
towns January December 


from 
leave at doors the good 
] 


farms, Wo ild 
where 


the 
and who appreciate a place 
they were welcome to rest, ft at 


*A paper read at a civics conference held 


under the auspices of the Woman's Club { 
Concord, N. H 








penses are met by weekly subscriptions of 
25 cents from the met ts ho 
eartils I favor of the enterpris¢ Phe 
president ¢ the Greenvill [Tenn., club 
vrites that f 1! of the ( I mpers 
tact and business ability called uy evel 


their lunch, and enjoy eshing cuy ; 
tea Che interest that attaches to C rd 

s the capital city, as the county sea $ 

he place where valuable historical and 
genealogical records are kept, brings t 7 

city an ever-increasing number of visitors 
many of whom remain only for a part 

a day. During the automobile season tou 

ists would avail themselves of the privileges 
of a rest room. 


The progressive spirit in the 


South is resulting in an increasin 
In Kansas, 
Idaho, lowa. 


Virginia, 


West and 
g number 
Ne- 
Ohio, 


of these rooms each year. 
Wisconsin, 


Tennessee 


braska, 


and 


women’s clubs 


pete > 
INTERIOR OF REST ROOM, GREENVILLE, TENN 
have taken the initiative. The president of 
the club in Oakland, Nebraska, writes that 
the Commercial Club codperates with them 
in furnishing fuel, light and one-half the 








rent. Furniture and reading matter were 
donated by interested citizens. A club in 


Oklahoma has 


or ww 


recently opened a rest room 





omen 





from the rural districts. The « 
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ess man in town, solici 


d explainiz the need 
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came Ureenville’ to d } 
I re \ i M pti the zg 1 cit 
Zz M Lhe caus 
Phese ons were used buy 
ni fur ire he women appeared 
e e the county comn 11ssioners & 
A ol men \ 
agret illow them twenty dollars a 
m 1 as a permanent fund. With this « 
couragement they secured two centrally 
cated |! ms Each member of the clul 
gave something toward the expenses oI a 
mat! [hese rooms soon becoming inade- 


quate for their needs, two more were added, 
used for a tea room, the other for 
Again the too 


An eight-room rented, 


one to be 


a reading room. rooms weé 


small. house was 


and now every room is in use. 
To bring the subject nearer home, we find 


that in Mass., last the D. 
A. R. organization bought a dwelling house 


Concord, year, 
and opened a rest room that was well pat- 

I was told recently of their am- 
for the future. In Portland, 
Me., the large department stores have rest 
In Vermont, Rut- 
have the question un- 


ronized 
bitious plans 


rooms for their patrons. 
land and Burlington 
der consideration. Perhaps the best con- 
a rest room, tea room and 
woman’s exchange we have heard of is in 


Brattleboro, Vt. Members of the W. C. T. 


U. having the courage of their convictions, 


crete example of 


made known their intention of opening a 
room where women from the rural districts 
having business in Brattleboro could have 
rest privileges. The opportunity to secure 
a large room that was vacated was made use 
of, the owner of the building making a gift 


of $25. Failing to interest other organiza- 


tions to join in their plans, the Board 
agreed to give ten dollars a month toward 
the expenses. The furniture was loaned by 
the Y. M. C. A. auxiliary, with the privilege 
of holding their meetings in the room. Tag 
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has brought nearly four hundred dol- 


rs each year, a sum to be used as a per- 


The woman’s exchange pay- 
the salary of the matron, their in- 


is further increased by the sale of 


ffee and light lunches, also by the 

the room evenings to small parties. 

The president of the Brattleboro club 
“Knowing as I do the benefits of such a 

oom, I should urge any body of women who 


ontemplate such an enterprise to go forward 
ourageously. When the people of your town 
what it means to them it must be they 
will rally to assist you.” 


See 


‘he question of opening rooms similar to 
those of which I have spoken has received 
earnest in this city. Last 
the presiding officer of these helpful 
conferences, as chairman of the civic com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Club, presented a 
plan to the board of directors of the club 
for the establishment of a rest room, tea 
room and woman’s exchange to be under 
the auspices of the club. Much effort was 
devoted to creating an interest in the plan 
with gratifying results, and pledges of 
financial support .were not wanting. At- 
tempts to find suitable apartments were not 
as suecessful, and it was also found that 
the expense involved was larger than the 
club could assume. The Board, however, 
favored reserving a portion of the income 
of the year to be used toward definite work 
for the benefit of the community. The most 
creditable work in New Hampshire is not 
found in those clubs that provide simply a 
lecture and entertainment course, but in 
those that possess an earnest, progressive 
spirit that wins recognition from the com- 
munities where they are organized. It 
hoped that the people of our city will agree 
that it is worth while to maintain an en- 
terprise that will benefit not only the resi- 
dents but the strangers within our gates. 


consideration 


spring 


is 
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“Montclair Beautiful” 
By Park Terrell 


Manager Municipal Department, Columbia Trust Co., New York 


This movement to preserve to future 
generations the many natural charms for 
which Montclair, New Jersey, is noted and 
to add thereto appropriate ornamentation 
is no new thing in that town. 

As far back as 1894 the desire to make 
their already beautiful home town still 
more attractive and enjoyable moved cer- 
tain public spirited women to crystallize 
and make permanent such a movement by 
incorporating under state law the Town 
Improvement Association. 

For some twelve years this Association 
was the only practical expression of a de- 
sire on the part of the townspeople for 
civic embellishment, and to this little 
group of progressive women the town will 
always owe a debt of honor and gratitude 
not only for the work actually accomplish- 
ed and visible, but for inaugurating and 
fostering a spirit of civic pride which has 
now burst its bounds and demands a stand- 
ard for improvements at which a dozen 
years since the citzens would have stood 
aghast. Perhaps they are still a little tim- 
id; but the first shock is over, and as the 
idea becomes more familiar the well-known 
process is plainly working to the inevitable 
end, and, though the final stage has not 
yet been reached, there are indications that 
the time is not very far distant when the 
taxpayers will quite willingly embrace a 
systematic plan for realizing the hoped-for 
“Montclair Beautiful.” 

About four years ago the Altruist So- 
ciety, another of the town’s helpful agen- 
cies, called a “get-together” meeting at 
which was appointed a “committee of twen- 
ty” citizens to work for municipal better- 
ments, and to assist in arousing a more 
general interest in civic affairs. A few 
months later (in 1906) a union was.-ef- 
fected between this committee and the 
Town Improvement Association, whose 
charter was taken over by the new society 
which was called “The Montclair Civie As- 
sociation.” 


The new Association grew rapidiy in 
membership, and soon handed over all of 
its business to a board of twenty-one di- 
rectors, a minority of the members meeting 
about once a year or so on semi-social oc- 
casions and to elect new directors. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Altruist Society, 
in March, 1908, the Civie Association held 
a “Montclair Dinner” at which the several 
benevolent organizations of the town pre- 
sented reports of their work. That the 
leaven of civic betterment was working was 
made very manifest at this dinner, resulting 
in the designation of two commissions—a 
“Charter Revision Commission,” whose bill 
failed of enactment, and a “Municipal Art 
Commission” which, after two years of 
studying conditions and earnest effort to ar- 
rive at the best plan for making over Mont- 
clair into a model country town, secured 
the passage by the Legislature of a bill 
called the “Town Plan and Art Commis- 
sion Act.” The Commission, also, in order 
to inform its members, and to enable them 
to render the most practical services to the 
community, sought the advice of the land- 
seape architect, John Nolen, whose diag- 
noses of municipal misplanning and clean 
cut remedies therefor need no recommenda- 
tion to the readers of this magazine. 

Mr. Nolen’s recommendations and those 
of the Commission were placed before the 
people of the town in an exquisitely printed 
and illustrated book delivered by carriers, 
gratis, to every householder a little less than 
three weeks before the town election which 
had been called to adopt or reject the 
“Town Plan and Art Commission Act.” 

The people in general were amazed at 
the radical changes proposed by the Com- 
mission, and taxpayers were alarmed at 
the proposition to more than double the 
town’s debt at once and within a few years 
to more than quadruple it. 

A few set themselves to study carefully 
the project and the law under which it 
would operate. Some of these were won by 
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WORKING MEN'S HOMES IN MONTCLAIR 


the Town Council here followed an active campaign which 
rge amounts without vas so successful in arousing the interest 
to a vote of the of voters as to bring out more than double 
might call el ns, the vote cast at any previous special elec- 
at do so, and the tion. Montclair was awake, wide awake at 
portant a matter last, and the act failed of adoption by an 

te should have beer adverse vote of more than three to one. 
Not a sim 


e precinct in the whole town 
ht was vie ut gave a heavy majority against the act. 

ng time bor ror This defeat of the act is emphasized be- 
law) a sinkit 1 cause the vote was not against a systematic 
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town improvements, and, gen- 

in addition t erally, not against increased taxation, nor, 
the principal until except in one word, against the proposed 
he bonds a sufficier pian, but was directed against the act it- 


was the possi- Immediately after the election there were 




















conferences, friends the act g gether 
opponents of the act g t he t 
parties joined in talking it over and pla 
ning for the future, and finally the “M 
cipal Art Commission” which was respor 
sible for the defeated act, and _ whicl 
might have felt itself justified in washing 
its hands « the whole matter, heeding the 
call to higher citizenship, met and expressed 
its faith in the civic spirit of the people 


by passing resolutions recognizing the real 
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Courtesy of the Municipal Art Commission of Montclair 
SIX-FAMILY HOUSES FOR WORKING 


and valid objections of the people to the 
act, and proposing to satisfy these objec 
tions. The published report of the meeting 
concludes: 

“Believing that the movement for some 
far-seeing and enlightened plan of town im- 
provement is supported by the majority of 
the people, and that the merits of such a 
movement were not in any way involved in 
or affected by the vote on May 26, the com- 
mission also adopted resolutions providing 
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for committee I 
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more representative basis and 
ng the work and accomplishing the 
rpose of the commission.” 
This proposition of the ( 
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Commission has been ac julring 
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MEN IN PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND 
At least another vear must pass bef 
such a law as the recent elect has 


cated can be enacted by 
accepted by the electorate; b the 
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town is now alive to its 
beginning to recognize the me 
must be adopted if it is to ¢ 
joy the reputation of being “New 
most beautiful suburb.” 
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[he commuter who in answer to inqul 
ries identifies himself as a _ resident 


Montclair, N. J., feels reasonably sure of 
having established himself i 
locutor’s mind upon a satisfactory basis of 
intelligent citizenship. No suburb of New 
York bears a more widely known reputa- 
tion for natural beauty and for progressive 
public spirit. 

It was, therefore, to be expected that its 
citizens should band themselves together to 
preserve and develop its advantages in the 
best way. This movement crystallized in 
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THERE 1S OPPORTUNITY FOR A PERMANENT 


the recent recommendations of the Muni 


cipal Art Commission of Montclair, the 
members of which were appointed by the 
lirectors of the Associatior The 
recommendations are based on the report 
of Mr. Jol N Se ypreciatior 
the ’s star g lities 
phas bw his pe t] on 
if t s dete 

Montelair ‘ 
‘ harm lie ] ts elevate 
tior t] Watel M n 
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Planning for the Future of Montclair 


ward over a wonderfully beautiful valley. 
Part of its attractiveness is in its trees, 
which have had time to grow and which 
help to express the distinction of a slow, 
well-seasoned, permanent development. Its 
public facilities are what one would expect 
to find in a town of its character, and its 
excellent religious, social and educational 
advantages have drawn hither many culti- 
vated people. There could be no greater 
mistake in planning for the future of this 
community than, by admitting the com- 
monplace features of the small city in the 








PARK AT THE ERIE STATION, UPPER MONTCLAIR 
country, to fail to preserve for its 20,000 
inhabitants the characteristic charm of the 
country town. 

In some essential particulars Montclair 
ks convenience and comfort and, there- 
re, beauty. She should have more sightly 
and safe railroad approaches and greater 

station space, an open business plaza, a 

town common which should serve as a cen- 

ter of art, recreation and education; she 
needs wider and better streets and roads 

‘or residence and business and for pleasure 

g, improved methods of caring for 
more intelligently planned small 
nd playgrounds, and, perhaps more 
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eratively than anything else, better 
ising r the poor. 

A visitor approaching the town by either 
the Lackawanna or the Erie Railroad gets 
a very unpleasant and on the whole erro 
neous impression of this suburb, and, 


lighting at either station, finds the build- 
ing and its surroundings unsightly, incon 
venient and inappropriate. More than 
1,500 passengers use tis branch terminal 
of the Lackawanna Railroad each day, and 
both railroads should provide modern sta- 
tions with orderly and beautiful approaches. 


If the railroads should make such suitable 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF MONTCLAIR ON THE LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 


provision for serving a largely increasing 
population and attracting strangers to the 
town by approaches harmonious with the 
general improvement plan, the town should 
secure and develop open spaces near the 
stations. Special mention is made of the 
desirability of securing as “proper setting 
for a business center” the block east of the 
Erie station in Upper Montclair and the 
small park west of the station, now main 
tained by voluntary subscriptions. 

The present grade crossings at Grovi 
Street and at Bloomfield Avenue, where 60 
passenger trains and 400 trolley cars cross 


each day, should be abolished by elevat 


the street or the railroad, no matter wher 
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ners and rearranging property lines t rain inique teature ior a suburban town, and 
space and shapeliness [he result would adds distinction to the improvement plans. 
be a plaza of 160 by 300 feet, which would The necessity for providing for the care 
give 220 feet of frontage instead of 170 and maintenance of the building and the 
on the corner most altered f the rder collection makes appeal to public spirit 
ing architecture were nt e appropriate and through the organization of the Montclair 
harmonious, the retail busin f the tow: Art Society, the hoped-for 500 members of 


would find itself in a suitable, fairly spa which will pay $10 apiece annually. 
is and permanent setting. The result Some of the streets of Montclair are very 
ase in frontage es would jus ittractive, mainly because of the bordering 
tify the few change awns and trees and well-built homes. Many 
About t hlocks west of the proposed streets. however, lack the charm which it is 
nieturesque. irregular portion of not too late for them to acquire. Continu- 
nd which appears the visior f the ty and proper connection between streets 
future Montclair as reen common about have been slighted, so that Montelair has 
ich are grouped few easy, direct ways of getting anywhere. 
the buildings that shall make of this a Mr. Nolen recommends a long list of street 
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ORDINARY STREET CROSSING WITH 6 COLLISION THE SIX CORNERS, MONTCLAIR, WITH {20 COLLISION 
POINTS POINTS 


fown Cente! lhe High School. the Cen nnections and extensions, which would 
tral Grammar 5S , the Library and sev- greatly increase convenience and unity. 


; eral churches are ready here. The busi Some of the roadways are wider than nec- 


ness of the town and of the post fice is now essary; on the other hand, Bloomfield Ave- 


- 


i carried on in rented quarters. [The needed nue should be 100 feet wide, and other 

vn hall, a ne nd suitable postoffice, streets on which car lines now run or wil 
nd possibly an inn, a public gymnasium’ eventually be laid, should be widened to 
with baths, and amusement garden 75 feet. Macadamizing, which is at present 
could be added to the group around the only a 16-foot strip, should extend from 
Common, which should thus form the cen ‘curb to curb. Planting strips for trees 
ter of official business, education and recre- hould be secured by narrowing roadways. 
ation. Street corners should be rounded. 

Here also should stand the Montclair The proposed Circuit Drive of twelve 
Art Gallery and Museum, for the erection miles is one of Montcelair’s delightful op- 
of which Mrs. Henry Lang has given $50 portunities. It would completely encircle 


000. and which w 
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i ll house the 50 paintings the town, passing through the main avenue 
r. William T. Evans as a nu f the neighboring borough of Glen Ridge, 
cleus for an art collection This is a | is planned like a parkway, with perfect 
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or drive. 


Montelair is not without park land. Th many Itali: 
Eagle Rock Reservation on 
which covers more than 400 acres, is only in 
a mile from the center of the town. Up 
Montclair has a park of 14 acres, and Mont 
clair has been given two small parks of les 
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ehased five tracts of land, 
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The Disposal of the City’s Waste 


By William F. Morse 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 


PART ITI—DISPOSAL BY 


The disposal of “towns’ refuse” in the 
cities of Great Britain is made almost 
without exception by incineration in a 
form of furnace called a destructor. The 
first recorded type of a furnace for burning 
waste was that built at Paddington, Lon- 
don, in 1870, to which reference has pre- 
viously been made. This furnace was a 
simple, closed oven floored with fire-bars, 
and charged by hand through front doors 
with the refuse left after a preliminary 
sorting was made. This early furnace, 
however, was defective in many features, 
and was shortly discontinued. 

The same idea was adopted by Alfred 
Fryer, in Manchester, in 1876. He in- 
stalled a series of separated cells or ovens, 
to be charged with unseparated, mixed 


refuse, and connected by a large main flue 
with a chimney of great height. It was 
found that in this furnace refuse could be 
destroyed without additional fuel, but that 
there was danger of offensive odors owing 
to the low temperature caused by incom- 
plete combustion. Mr. Fryer called his in- 
vention a “destructor,” a term which has 
since been applied to all forms of British 
furnaces for consuming towns’ refuse. 

In the years following the first installa- 
tion of a destructor, many different forms 
of cell destructors were built by various 
companies, with sundry changes and inven- 
tions calculated to make the apparatus 
more efficient and sanitary. The addition 
by Charles Jones of a “fume cremator,” 
or secondary fire, over which the gases from 
combustion passed on their way to the 
chimney, was one of the first of these im- 
provements. 

The introduction of a horizontal boiler 
enabled the makers of destructors to obtain 
power for a forced draft beneath the grates. 
Subsequently, the employment of a water 
tube boiler placed in direct connection with 
the furnace gave a far higher rate of com- 
bustion, and did away with the necessity 
for a fume cremator. 

The cell construction comprised two grates 


THE DESTRUCTOR SYSTEM 


connected with a combustion chamber lead- 
ng to the boiler. The theory of this opera- 
tion was that while one cell was charged 
with green refuse the adjoining cell main- 
tained the highest possible rate of burning; 
thus the gases and smoke from the fresh 
material were destroyed in the combustion 
chamber, and constant steam pressure in 
the boiler was kept up. By means of a 
large number of cells and connected boilers 
it was possible to destroy great masses of 
refuse, and to obtain steam for various 
municipal purposes. The rate of combus- 
tion gradually rose from about six tons 
per cell per day to between fifteen and 
twenty tons, with a corresponding devel- 
opment of steam power, and with an in- 
crease of temperature which effectually de- 
stroyed the offensive gases within the fur- 
nace. 

Under the management of well-organized 
English companies the installations of cell 
destructors showed constant improvements, 
and many valuable accessories have been 
invented and adoped since the days of 
Fryer’s first construction. 

About 1897 another form of typical 
English destructor was brought out by a 
leading builder in Manchester. This com- 
prised a system of continuous grates, or 
practically, the construction of two cells of 
four grates in one long chamber, with a 
combustion chamber common to all, and 
with a direct connection with the boiler. 
The introduction of a powerful blast of 
air heated to the temperature of 300 degrees 
Fahr. under each separate grate increased 
the efficiency and preserved the principle 
of the alternate charging of a section of 
grate while the adjoining section was at 
its highest temperature. This regeneration 
of part of the heat for the purpose of rais- 
ing the temperature of the air supplied 
below the grates made it possible to burn a 
larger quantity of waste, to obtain higher 
steam development, and absolutely to insure 
the destruction within the furnace of all 
noxious gases. There was also added pro- 
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vision for the detention of fine dust which a) Che steam power obtained fron 
would otherwise escape from the chimney, burning combined waste is an asset t 
and for the ventilation of the destructor placed to the credit of the ox neral disy 
house by induced draft, by which the dust service. The evaporation of one pound 
from the dumping carts was collected and water for every pound of mixed waste d 
carried below the furnace grates. An im-_ stroyed means the utilization of heat here 
proved charging method, by machinery in- tofore wasted, and the say 


stead of by hand labor, was another feature equivalent quantity of coal. 
of these later destructor installations. (e) The residual from a destructor 
There are certain marked advantages in burning mixed waste is a thoroughly eal- 


the destructor system as compared with  cined clinker containing no organic matter, 
other methods of waste disposal by fire, which is suitable for several kinds of mu- 
which may be noted briefly as follows: nicipal work, and is capable of being manu- 


(a) A destructor receives all classes of factured into many forms of marketal 
city waste and destroys them without pre- products. 























DESTRUCTOR AT SEATTLE 





Constructed with concrete blocks made from the clinker produced by the destr 

liminary separation. While capable of f) Owing to its sanitary, inoffensive 
burning all, it may be so operated as to operation a destructor 1 e p 1 near 
destroy one or two kinds only, as for in- the collection districts, effecting a saving in 
stance, garbage and rubbish, leaving ashes the cost of transportation that 4 reason- 
to be otherwise handled. In this case, how- able time would defray the te talling 
ever, the steam development can be depend- a destructor plant. 
ed upon only to be sufficient for the pur- g) The operating cost of a destr 
poses of the destructor plant. plant when burning mixed waste at 

(b) The disposal of all classes of waste mal capacity, and with reasonabl t 
demands one collection only, thus avoiding tion of the steam power, is less t] 
the trouble and expense of a separation at cost of burning garbage and 1 
the house, as well as the cost of separate crematory, or incinerator, method 
haulage for each class of waste. h) The expense of maintenance and 

(c) The temperature attained in a de-_ repairs is less than the relative st for the 
structor is maintained at upwards of 1,500 same capacity of crematory neinerator 
degrees Fahr., destroying not only the waste i) The area of ground for a destructor 
but also all forms of smoke and empyr s less than that required for rematory 


matie gases thrown off during combustior f the same rated « 
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tured into mortar, or into tile and brick; 
or it is used in concrete work. 
This 


methods is rapidly 


universal extension of destructor 
Most of 
British 
local builders 


the general 


progressing. 


the European states have either 
destructors, or furnaces by 
which closely follow type of 


English construction. There are fifteen dé 
structors in Australia; twelve in Egypt and 
South Africa, and more in South America 
than in the United 
taken together 
The introduction 
od in this country | 


states and Canada 
of the destructor meth 
as been ce mparativels 
slow, owing to considerations that do not 
obtain in foreign countries. The granting 
reduc 
ill suecess that has at 


of franchises for terms of vears to 
tion companies, the 


tended the crematory methods, the facili 


es r tipping (or dumping) on unoccu- 
pied ground or into great rivers, or the sea, 
d the prevalent erroneous impression 
American municipal waste is totally 
from that of 


ditterent 


English communi- 


+ 


are some of the reasons for slow prog- 


Destructors in American Towns 


The first installation of the British cell 
destructor, of the 
Montreal in 


original Fryer model, in 
1894, followed by one of the 
same type in San Francisco in 1897, showed 
no advance over the American crematory 
systems then in use, and were not repeated 
It was not until 1906 that 
the first destructor of a modern high tem- 
perature type was built by the Meldrum 
Brothers, of Manchester, England, at West- 
mount, a suburb of Montreal. 


in other places. 


In this in- 
stallation the value and usefulness of this 
system of disposal as applied to American 
cities became evident. The reports of tests 
May, 1906, by the writer showed 
destructor consumed the 


made in 
that the mixed 
garbage, refuse and ashes from a population 
of 15,000, about 30 tons in summer and 45 
From this waste it developed 


200 horsepower ¢ 


in winter. 


f steam at 


125 pounds 
pressure for use in municipal electric light- 
ing station, with an average temperature 
of 1,900 degrees Fahr. in the combustion 
chamber, at a cost of about 31 cents per 
ton for labor. These reports were subse- 
quently confirmed after four years continu- 
ous service, and the installation of another 
destructor unit 
already in use. 

Following the example of Westmount in 
1907 another Canadian city, Vancouver, in- 
stalled a destructor for the disposal of its 
waste, but made no use of the power devel- 
oped. The work of the destructor proved 
so satisfactory that the city has recently 
contracted for the installation of a second 
and larger plant, the power from which 
will be utilized for municipal purposes. 

In January, 1908, the city of Seattle, 
Wash., after a prolonged examination by 
its engineer, R. H. Thompson, of all de- 
structors in use, put 


of the same capacity is 


into commission a 
Meldrum Destructor of 66 tons capacity, 
with a 200 horsepower boiler. The reports 
from this installation after two years ser- 
vice show the daily disposal of more than 


75 tons of mixed waste, the evaporation of 


one pound of water for each pound 
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material destroyed. The partial utili- March, 1909, 
zation ol the steam at this plant, erection of a plant ) 
and the sale of power and residuals re- of six grates each cs H 
duced the operating cost to about 30 cents Froude destructors, conm 
per ton. This city contemplates adding 200 horsepower boilers, 
four more destructors to care tor the wast cluded in a building 100 feet squan Uh 
in other parts ol the town. specifications provided that « h unit ild 
In May, 1908, the Borough of Richmond destroy 75 tons per day, with 
(New York City), after an extended sur- tion of 1.1 pounds of er 
vey of all disposal methods by its engineers, refuse consumed. Th 3 
adopted the destructor system. Lhe com- required to be 200 hors ¢ or 
pleted preliminary tests of a Heenan De- a total of 800 horsepower for the plant 
structor show the destruction of a quantity with dynamos and other equipment 
exceeding the rated capacity of 60 tons per using electric service. Th st 


day, the evaporation of 1.3 pounds of water 
per pound of waste at a steam pressure of 
135 pounds, and an average temperature 
of 1,950 degrees Fahr. 

Iwo years service of this destructor has 
so satisfactory that the authorities 
contemplate the installation of additional 
plants in other parts of the borough. 

The value of the destructor system for 
the disposal of waste from great industrial 
establishments is well illustrated by the 
work of a Meldrum Destructor built by the 
writer in 1908 for the General Electric 
Company of Schenectady. At this installa- 
about 20 tons of combustible refuse 
of all kinds are daily destroyed, and the 
evaporation of from 2 to 2.5 pounds of 
water per pound of waste is obtained. An- 
other unit of the same capacity is to be 
installed by the same company. 

The city of Buffalo has just completed 
the installation of a destructor built in con- 
nection with the sewage pumping station, 
where the power will be utilized in the mu- 
nicipal service. 

The latest installation of a destructor is 
at Milwaukee. where the final tests of the 
works are now being made. 

Milwaukee has had a varied and extended 
experience in various methods of waste dis- 
posal. In the past twenty years she has 
had three crematory installations, two re- 
duction process plants, and the usual un- 
happy experiences of American cities in 
lake and land dumping, burying in the 
ground, or carrying outside the city limits. 

In 1908 the city retained experienced 
engineers who submitted a report recom- 
mending the establishment of a destructor 
plant, with the capacity of 300 tons per 
day of mixed miscellaneous city waste, in- 
cluding stable manure. These recommen- 
dations were eventually adopted, and in 


been 


tion 
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MELDRUM DESTRUCTOR, PARIS, FRANCE 


tion was not to exceed 40.1 cents per ton, 
after allowance had been made for the value 
of the steam obtained. 

The preliminary trials just completed, 
but not yet made public, show that the 
average quantity destroyed is more than 20 
per cent higher than that contracted for, 
and that the steam requirements are ex- 
ceeded by 30 per cent; also that the oper 
20 to 25 per cent 
less than the conditions of contract, and 


ating costs are from 


that the average temperature is 1,920 de- 
grees Fahr. 
Four other cities, Ottawa, Ont.. Mont- 


gomery, Ala., El Paso, Tex., and Portland, 
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Town and Village 


Edited by Edward T. Hartman 


Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


Village Improvement Society or What ? 

Many queries are asked by people in 
communities where growing pains are be- 
ginning to be felt as to whether it is ad- 
visable to start a new organization to look 
after the garb of the developing child. The 
first impression is that it is not necessary. 
The mother of a family does not consider 
the question of providing for her growing 
offspring in this way. That is, she does 
not add new organs to her body for the 
purpose. She looks after it as a part of 
her work. But here we find difficulty when 
we try to apply the parallel to communities. 
They are not properly developed. Their or- 
ganization is irregular, and members of the 
body politic, whether in the form of offi- 
cial bodies or private organizations, have 
not functionized. So it is often necessary 
to develop new eyes, new ears, new hands, 
new feet, alongside of those already in ex- 
istence but which have failed to functionize. 

It is hopeful, therefore, to see such or- 
gans in some places taking up the func- 
tions which properly belong to them. As 
was mentioned in THe American City for 
June, when new work presented itself to 
the people of Abington, Mass., the Board of 
Trade, made up of a large proportion of 
the progressive men of the town, assumed 
the work and appointed a special commit- 
tee to look after it. In South Framingham, 
Mass., the need for special work was felt 
and it was recognized that it was the kind 
of work in which women can be particularly 
efficient. So a village improvement auxil- 
iary to the Board of Trade, to be made up 
of the ladies of the town, was organized for 
the purpose. These are good examples of 
how to handle such things. The permanence 
of the parent body adds to the permanence 
and efficiency of the special group. 

Where no such general group exists it is 
by all means proper to start a new one for 
this work. Every community should be 
organized in a private capacity, to aid and 
stimulate public action and to do such 
pieces of work as public opinion does not 


definitely place in the hands 


of a public 
body. But over-organization is unneces- 
sary and it generally results badly. One 


organization with activities as broad as the 
needs of the community is preferable. If 
the local board of trade is simply business- 
getting, if the women’s clubs are simply 
“cultural” organizations which employ those 
who administer mental cocktails to produce 
a feeling of satisfaction, then the people 
should get together and make over the at- 
titude of both of these or start an organiza- 
tion along community lines to do the work 
of the community. Any far-seeing man or 
woman can diagnose the case and suggest a 
remedy. But to produce the results the 
remedy must be applied—not locked up in 
the community closet or buried in the com- 
munity graveyard where, unfortunately, so 
many such promising movements are to be 
found in unmarked When dead, 
label them “dead” and do not allow the 
form that was to encumber the ground and 
interfere with the appearance of a 
one that will do the needed work. 


graves. 


new 


we 
City and Village Codperation 

Miss Catharine 8. Day, chairman of the 
Committee on Streets of the Woman’s Mu- 
nicipal League of New York, addresses a 
most commendable and timely appeal to 
the members of the are to 
spend their summer in town or village or 
in Europe. It requests that they carry the 
spirit of civic betterment with them, and 
make of themselves promoters of summer 
extension work along the lines for which 
the League stands in New York. 

Miss Day says: “If abroad, will you not 
note ideas and study conditions, and re- 
port to the League next winter for the 
city’s benefit? But, especially, if at home, 
will you not try to implant among your 
country neighbors a better spirit of pride 
in the beauty and neatness of their sur- 
roundings? 

“In a series of recent journeys to friends’ 


League who 
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in the pr hill t s and « ntry 

in Cs ( it, thus tr ersing the 
western part of the state, and passing 
numerable villages, th writer has been 
shocked to find that the ma ression 
gained en route has be that ssing 
al the DAaCK Y¥ irds ia ps ¢ ( { 
cut Abroad, we Imire the bea é 
ky i SI \ lag - if I 2 
dens and the p1 g tnes ( 
thing, as well as the tidy French, Germar 

1 Dutch villages; while even tl ne 
soiled picturesqueness of the It: I 
never hurt by these great | 

bis! comp sed ot ¢ i irts ins 
bre en | ttles cha rs, old m I resses 
brooms, decayed poultry and other mals 
which we placidly allow to disfigure nearly 
ill our villages With perfect impartial 
itv, and entire absence of oversight from 
the village fathers (the mothers in this 
matter seem to be non-existent), these LW 
f il he ps may be seen ¢ nspicuc isly place | 
on the river banks, near the railroad sta 
tions (thus affording the traveler a pleas 


ant first impression), or 
prettiest drives of a town, or by a purling 
brook or open meadow. The trail of the 
the dead cat 


and 
be ubigq litous! 

Miss Day then brings 
that is too gradually 
working itself into the minds of the Amer 


The best we can 


tin can 


it forcibly 


late and only 


a point 
very 
ican people. here do is 
to repeat her words and say amen 
me of them. She adds: “While 


we would view with horror such lack 


to every 


abroad 


\f 
appreciation of either beauty or sanitation, 


here we supinely allow it. May this con 


mittee and its chairman urge our members 


to protest against these disgraceful 


cond 
tions, and to use their influence with th 


village and town thorities to secure com 


munal dumping grounds, properly supe 
vised by sanitary experts, where the refus« 
ean be buried, burned, or rendered harm 
less by the use of lin Such dumps could 
be properly laid out, in inconspicuous pos 
tions ind sur? led by hedgerows of 
trees, W ld he noffensive, and thus re 
move one of « ! l est nd least ex 

sable national evesores 

By every effort they can put forth the 


American people are ruining the beauty of 


their towns with ill-c shops 


I ceived he mes, 
dump heaps 


lots: wit] smoke, hose and 


and mills: with dirty streets. 
and catch-all 
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billboard, in 


scramble to make money to go to Europe. 


th lisgusting their wild 
lor what, pray, do they do all this, but 
that for a few short weeks, or perhaps days, 
they may feast their eyes on the beauty of 


ropean towns‘ 


we 
Recognizing the Work of the Children 
Mass., clean up 
in April, and, though the lead 
was taken by the Village Improvement So 
ciety, the young people were very 
They « 


ment 


Easthampton, started a 


movement 


active. 
rganized a Junior Village Improve 
pociety, and were so efficient in the 
‘ampaign for a cleaner town that when the 
day for carting the rubbish came 
the y found that the older people had re 
membered them by marking the coverings 
on the horses with “Jun. V. I. S.” The 


materials for loading the carts and wagons 


away 


came from cellars, back yards, gardens and 


vacant lots. The hauling ran into a sec 
ond day. The changed appearance of things 
is so much appreciated that it is proposed 
to devote a Saturday occasionally during 
the summer and keep the appearance of the 
top notch. Children 
work of this 


not only to clean up 


town up to the are 


very effective in kind, and 
they but to 


scatter less rubbish for future clean-ups 


learn 


too, they are able to reach their 

the educational and 
finally things are kept where they belong 
carted intervals, 
thus giving the town a permanent holiday 


garb. 


Gradually, 


elders with process 


and away at convenient 


ote 
Deerfield’s Historical Pageant 
Old Deerfield is noted for its historical 
associations and for its preservation of its 
historical atmosphere through writings and 
the careful collection of ancient imple- 
Sheldon is 


noted among historians who have in a great 


ments and utensils. George 
measure specialized on home incidents, and 
the Deerfield Museum is one of the richest 
n the therefore, particu- 
that the people of Deerfield 
produce a historical pageant, which 
s now fully organized and scheduled for 
production on the evening of July 14 and 
and 16. The 
England in 1630; fes- 
tivities of peasants and conference of Puri- 


country. It is, 
larly fitting 


should 


the afternoons of July 15 
numbers include: 


tans: Indian home life: the discoverv of the 
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Pocumtuck valley and purchase of lands 
by John Pynchon of Springfield; Indian 
hunt dance; the coming of the first white 
settler; the carts of wheat leaving Deer- 
field under guard of Capt. Lathrop before 
the Battle of the Bloody Brook, Sept. 18, 
1675; attack on Hannah Beaman’s school; 
return of the captive, John Williams; Pu- 
ritans going to meeting; service in the old 
meeting-house; a colonial wedding; and 
other scenes of the early days. The scenes 
will be given on the grounds of the Allen 
homestead. The executive committee con- 
sists of Dr. P. G. Davis, Mrs. J. E. Lamb, 
Mrs. Geo. Wright. George Wright is its 
historical censor. The general director is 
Margaret MacLaren Eager, who last year 
so successfully directed the Duxbury pa- 
geant. 

America is rich in material for pageant- 
ry. Attention to its proper development 
and presentation will be wonderfully effect- 
ive in teaching history in a real way and 
in developing the patriotism which is now 
gradually oozing away through current 
methods of celebration. 


oe 
Wayland Park and Playground Association 


Mainly through the energy of Mrs. 
James Lowell Moore, the people of the 
town of Wayland, Mass., have secured a 
charter for the Wayland Park and Play- 
ground Association. Although plans have 
long been under way and there was strong 
hope for a playground in Wayland Center 
this summer, it has been found impossible 
to do all the people desired, and the only 
playground this year has been allotted to 
Cochituate Village in the extreme southern 
end of the town. Wayland Center is a com 
fortable village in the center of a farming 
district, while Cochituate is a manufactur- 
ing village where the conditions are not 
so favorable for the children. This is a 
most progressive move for a town so thinly 
settled as Wayland. But Mrs. Moore and 
her associates recognize that Wayland must 
grow because of its proximity to Boston, 
and they propose to make an early start in 
developing the playground possibilities and 
to secure permanent areas for park and 
playground ideas. The movement is well 
received by the people and there are good 
prospects for a successful first year. 

In this connection Mrs. Moore’s example 
ought to be pointed out to those who hesi- 
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tate. Her home is on a farm two miles 
from Wayland Center. Her boys are not 
particularly in need of playgrounds, and 
yet, as has been said, it is through her 
leadership that the progress to date has 
been made possible. And the example of 
all, in starting first in the extreme end of 
the town because there the need is greatest, 
is much to be commended. Such unselfish- 
ness (for it must be remembered the whole 
movement is in the main directed by Way- 
land Center people) must do a great deal 
among reasonable people to weld the town 
together and to dissipate those petty ani- 
mosities which so often spell disaster 


we 

Hood River Women Active 

The Woman’s Club of Hood River, Ore., 
has for the past year devoted one session 
each month to civic matters,—this along 
educational lines. In a practical way the 
club has looked after the improvement of 
the cemetery and assisted in employing a 
caretaker; it codperated with the county 
officials in grading and seeding the court- 
house grounds, in planting flowers and lay- 
ing walks; it has been instrumental in hav- 
ing many trees labeled with warnings 
against tying horses or in other ways injur- 
ing them; it has established an annual 
clean-up day, which has been accompanied 
by a campaign of education along sanitary 
lines; and the club is now “chief rooter’ 
for a public library, to which end it has 
raised several hundred dollars. In Hood 
River, as throughout Oregon, the women 
are the leaders in most of the civie im- 
provement work. 

we 

A Community Camp at Marion 

Some months ago this department told of 
the ingenuity of Mr. Addison Bain, Super- 
intendent of Parks in Marion, Ohio, in de 
veloping a romp day for the children of the 


community. This year there is a new 
scheme, also worked out by Mr. Bair . which 
contemplates a week of camping in Lincoln 
Park for all the children who will come 


Boys and girls, together with their par 
ents, are invited to bring their tents and 
enjoy a period of real camp life in the 


best the park can afford in the way of a 
“elose to nature” environment. Mr. Bain 
is very enthusiastic over the idea, as he is 


over everything into which he puts himself, 
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and he anticipates a large attendance of 
campers and an enjoyable time by all. 

A running series of games will be de- 
vised so that there will be no dull moments. 


On the Fourth special observances and 
games will be provided and there will be 
fireworks at night. Mr. Bain says: “I’ve 
got a big bell which I will ring at ten 
o'clock at night, when everybody will be 


expected to be in their tents, with all the 
lights turned out. Police will patrol the 
park all night to see that thieves or spooks 
are not prowling about. Parents who can- 
not come themselves need not fear to send 
their children, for they will be well taken 
care of.” This is a splendid scheme for 
developing the community sense among 
both the old and the young, and it will 
give the children many interesting expe- 
riences to talk over during the long even- 
ings of the coming winter. 


ote 
Nineteen Hundred and Now 


After hearing so much about Boston- 
1915, Los Angeles-1915, and many other 
places—some time or other, it is refreshing 
to find a man with enough originality to 
invent a movement that is not predestined 
to a limited life through its title, or one 
that may at any rate operate under safe 
cover for ninety years. “Nineteen Hundred 
and Now” is the conception of Mr. Frank 
O. Carpenter of the English High School, 
Boston, and the principles laid down apply 
so perfectly to the needs of the average 
community organization that we give an 
outline of them. 

The motto, “There is nothing to get, 
there is something to do,” should be dinned 
into the ears of every self-seeking towns- 
man who looks about to see what he may 
join to add to his prestige and get business. 
The merchant who joins church, lodge, im- 
provement society or whatnot so as to stand 
in with the members of these organizations 
deserves to be black-balled. 

The working group under Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s plan is an active guard made up of 
those under twenty-one years of age and a 
reserve guard made up of those over twen- 
ty-one. The purpose of the guard is to keep 
the place clean, to make the place beautiful 
and to make the people happy. The duty 
of the guard centers around the things that 
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hurt, their removal leading to the desired 
ends. They are such as unclean or danger- 
ous streets, gangs of hoodlums on the 
streets, unsanitary homes, children forced 
to play in the streets, animals abused or 
neglected, trees and shrubs injured, ete. 
For remedy the guard looks to an aroused 
public sentiment which will support a pro- 
gressive local authority or jack up one 
that is backward, and, when it seems fitting, 
to efficient action on the part of private 
organizations. 

The rules of the guard offer the best that 
any improvement society could adopt. 
“Find one thing that needs to be done. 
3egin to do it now. Keep working till the 
thing is done. Then take another thing 
and do it.” This presents a healthy con- 
trast with the type of organization which 
appoints so many committees to do so many 
things that do not need doing that the 
organization dies of inertia, and the com- 
mittees fall in on it and bury it. Our 
towns and villages, to say nothing of our 
cities, are filled with “hic jacets” of such 
uncertain objective that no one can tell 
what the jacet fits. 

Nineteen Hundred and Now has another 
good feature. It is non-partisan, non-polit- 
ical, non-sectarian, as must any organiza- 
tion be if it is to serve any community pur- 
pose or do community work. Even the 
children are admitted on the principle that 
a child old enough to serve is old enough 
to join. 

Here is the song of the guard: 


We watch for Evils in the City and Street, 
LOOK HARD! LOOK HARD! 
We're “Scouts of the People” that never Re- 
treat, ON GUARD! ON GUARD! 
For the “Things that Hurt” and the Acts 
that Pain, 
The Words that Tempt and the Deeds that 
Stain, 
That the City may come to her Own again, 
What Ho There, Ho There! 
MAKE WAY FOR THE CITY GUARD! 


We fight for the City we Hope to See, 
STRIKE HARD! STRIKE HARD! 
We watch for the future that is to be, ON 
GUARD! ON GUARD! 
For a City that’s happy and Clean all 
through, 
We pray for Us all but we fight for You, 
There is Nothing to Get, There is Some- 
thing to DO! What Ho There, Ho There! 
MAKE WAY FOR THE CITY GUARD! 
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now that the Housing and Town Planning 
Act has enabled local authorities to limit 
the number of houses per acre, to insist 


wider and 


upon streets sufficient open 
spaces in laying out building land. An 


Advisory Town Planning Committee for 
Greater London was formed of members of 
the local authorities in association with the 
Housing and Town Planning Council. 
During discussion the following points 
were brought out, that something should be 
done towards linking up the parkways and 
pen spaces of Greater London and to make 
a ring of open spaces around London, as 
had been done in Frankfort when brick and 
mortar began to hem in the city; that there 
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MIST FLOOR PLAN 


THE MUNICIPAL AND HEALTH EXHIBITION 


proper town planning strikes at the root 


of the housing problem. 


we 

An Instructive Exhibition 
The Municipal and Health Exhibition, 
opened in London on May 7, is spoken of 
an exhibition of y Its aim 
is to bring under one roof all the latest ap- 
pliances and 
road-making 


as life-saving. 
for 
building construction, 
and to show the ratepayers how their 
can be best expended. 

The most striking feature of the Exhi- 
bition is said by the London Municipa 
Journal to be a model fireproof cottage 


inventions sanitation, 


and 


money 


45] 
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home for the city working people, built of 
plaster slabs at a cost of from $800 to $875. 
On the first floor is a large living-room or 
front kitchen, with range, ingle nook, large 
window seat, dresser and roomy cupboard. 
A copper boiler in the adjoining scullery 
or back kitchen is heated by the fire in the 
living room and supplies hot water to the 
sink and bath in the scullery. The rest of 
the ground floor is taken up by a larder, a 
large cupboard, a small coal cellar and a 
toilet opening outside. The second floor 


has three bedrooms, each with a fireplace. 


A garden sleeping shelter, designed by 
Mr. Stanley Bates, is also exhibited. It is 
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FRONT OF THE MUNICIPAL COTTAGE 


of wood and stands on posts two feet above 
the ground. Three of its sides can be opened 
to admit air and light as desired. There is 
room for a bed, a table, a writing bureau, 
chairs, a stove and a bookshelf. 

Further details of this Exhibition are 
given in Surveying and the Civil Engineer 
for May 13. 

we 
“‘New Boston”’ 


The first issue of this magazine appeared 
in May as the official organ of “Boston- 
1915.” 

It contains the history and explanation 
of “Boston-1915.” It treats of Boston’s 
housing problem, which it tellingly illus- 


ee 
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trates from the report of the Committee on 
Housing. There is an article on “The 
Boys’ Games of 1909” by Frank S. Mason, 
chairman of the committee that carried out 
the athletic meets of last summer. Wil- 
liam Orr’s account of “The Springfield Idea 
for Independence Day” is attractively il- 
lustrated, and is followed by the plan of 
“A Saner Fourth for Boston” and a re- 
production of “Our Annual Sacrifice,” a 
pamphlet telling the siory of previous 
Fourth of July folly. <A short article by 
Frank O. Carpenter on “The City Guard” 
shows how Boston boys are being organized 
to see and report civie conditions that need 
correction. The aim of these young scouts 
is broad, noble citizenship. Other large 
cities are taking up this idea. 
we 

Children’s Courts 

In The Survey for May 21 Bernard Flex- 
ner sums up “Children’s Court Legislation 
in New York.” 

“Prior to the legislative session of 1909, 
it was not possible for a judge of the Chil- 
dren’s Court in New York, under the law as 
it existed, to place a child on probation until 
after it had been convicted and found guilty 
of the act with which it was ‘charged’ and 
sentence was suspended.” 

The judge of the Children’s Court of 
Buffalo can now suspend the trial at any 
moment before conviction, and, if facts 
and circumstances show that the child 
needs the care and protection of the state, 
he can dismiss it, commit it or place it on 
probation. Bills are now pending before 
the New York Assembly to give similar 
powers to the Children’s Court of Syracuse 
and the children’s part of the Court of 
Special Sessions in the five boroughs of 
New York City. The suitability of the 
judges for special work with the children 
is to be considered in assigning them to 
these New York City courts, and there 
are to be paid probation officers. 

A proposed bill for Monroe County 
(Rochester), N. Y., provides for a chil- 
dren’s court which shall treat the child as 
a ward of the state rather than a criminal. 
A detention home is to be provided and 
conducted as a family home under the care 
of probation officers. The persons respon- 
sible shall support children committed to 
any institution, and such institutions shall 
be visited by the judges to determine their 
fitness. 
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How to Conduct a Garden Contest 

This is outlined in a short article by R. 
H. Rogers in the May Suburban Life. The 
contest taken for a model was carried out 
successfully in Springfield, Mass., last year. 

A circular was issued telling about the 
prizes and giving a list of plants worth 
growing, with instructions about planting 
them, and a list of good gardening books 
to be found in the city library. A com- 
mittee of nine supervised the contest and 
cheered on the contestants during the sea- 
son. The prizes amounted to $200 in gold, 
the highest, of $20, being for the bes‘ dis- 
play during the whole season without re- 
gard to the size of the lot. There were 
two $10 prizes and thirty of $5 each. 

The judges were disinterested outsiders. 
In making decisions they took into consid- 
eration advantages and obstacles, as well 
as individual effort, and encouraged such 
decorative features as climbing vines and 
window-boxes. fFront-yard planting was 
considered essential, as adding to the beauty 
of the city streets. Hardy plants were 
recommended, in order that the improve- 
ment might be permanent. A picture of 
the blossoming home of the successful gar- 
dener is given. He spent $25 to win the 
prize, but increased the value of his place 
by several hundred dollars. 

ote 
“City Making in Wisconsin ’”’ 

The Municipality for May published Mr. 
John Nolen’s paper on this subject, which 
was presented at the last meeting of the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities. 

The point is emphasized that voluntary 
and unofficial organizations can accomplish 
large and permanent results only by work- 
ing with and through the official machinery 
of the city, and that discriminating loyalty 
should be given to the efficient public of- 
ficial and the home town or city in order 
that capable men may be induced to enter 
public life. 

Wisconsin’s great opportunity lies in her 
making use of trained men for expert ser- 
vices, and in the fact that her cities, ex- 
‘cept Milwaukee, are all small and in the 
formative stage. Mr. Nolen recommends 
that every municipality shall form a City 
Plan Commission so that the cities shall 
not be allowed to drift, and that in all 
places park and tree commissions shall act 
promptly to acquire land for parks and 
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playgrounds. He believes 1 { Mi; 
should be made a model capital city t 
spire other Wisconsin cities to dev 
their individuality in the best way 

oe 


Play and Pageantry 

The Playground is an inspiration 
nite work. The May issue has arti 
on “Playgrounds and Juvenile Deli: 


quency” DY L. H. W 


Officer of Cincinnati, which shows that the 





opportunity for play is a great factor in 


decreasing the number of offenses by 


chil- 
aren. That it is better to send bovs to 
playgrounds than to reform schools is prov- 


ed by a group of letters from court and 
playground officials which give the result 


of opening playgrounds in various cities. 


There are short articles on playgroun 








GARDEN SLEEPING SHELTER 


in Virginia, in Paterson, N. J., Buffalo 
and Pensacola, and the children’s garden 
work in Pensacola is also reported. Ap- 
plication and examination forms for can- 
didates for playground positions are given. 
Lee F. Hanmer outlines a program for 
celebrating the Fourth in cities so large 
that all the people cannot come together or 
a majority take part. Alice Davis Moulton 
writes briefly and practically on “Rest 
Rooms for Women and Children.” 

The June Playground gives the program 
of the Rochester Play Congress held in 
June, with a summary of the purpose, ac- 
tivities and accomplishment of the Play- 
ground Association of America. It con- 
tains many portraits of leaders in this 
movement. The history of playground and 
social center work in Rochester for 1909 is 
given by Edward J. Ward, Supervisor of 
such activities in that city. A Fourth of 
July pageant at the summer school of the 
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University of Virginia is described by 
Mari R. Hofer, and Lee F. Hammer gives 
outlines of play courses as offered by sum- 
mer schools for the coming season. 

o%e 
An Excellent Civic Publication 

The Norwalk, Conn., Civics Bulletin, the 
second number of which appeared in May, 
is the mouthpiece of the Woman’s Civic 
League of that historic town, and there is 
nothing vague or misty about its editing. 
It has certain definite aims which it pre- 
sents in clear-cut, direct speech and which 
it intends to live to see accomplished. One 
of these aims is a new concrete bridge, 
another the orderly restoration of the old 
graveyard around the ancient town-house. 
A fine park, permanent roads, a consoli- 
dated water system, a civic center and im- 
proved real estate complete the physical 
part of a program which will cost $750,000 
and will be worth it. We shall hear more 
of Norwalk. 

we 
Trees and Vines and Real Estate 

Suburban Life for June has an article 
by E. P. Powell whieh passes judgment on 
“Shade Trees for Street and Lawn.” 

The author says the maple has needlessly 
failed because it has been trimmed too 
much after being well grown. The bark 
splits under the action of the sun and then 
worms get in. He gives the Norway maple 
first place for street and lawn. Its acrid 
milky juice keeps it from being attacked by 
insects. It has rich foliage, rapid growth 
and superb sweep of limbs. On the street 
these trees should be planted about forty 
feet apart. 

The linden, with its conical or round 
form and broad spread, comes next for 
street use. The catalpa (Speciosa) is valu- 
able for all purposes. The beech, with 
trunk clear for about ten feet from the 
ground, gives a bower of shade for a small 
lawn. An avenue of elms is a dream of 
grace and beauty. Other trees are added 
to the list, all hardy, naturally healthy, 
easily propagated and of fine shade, and 
adapted to take the place of the mutilated 
and dying maple. 

The same issue explains “Street Plant- 
ing as an Investment.” This article, by 
Fred Haxton, shows that good street plant- 
ing has an actual cash value. It has been 
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found that of two houses identical in con- 
struction, age and condition, the one on 
a well-planted street will bring a higher 
rental. Streets with good buildings and 
little foliage run down rapidly because of 
shifting population and lowered rentals. 
Norway maples with shrubbery groups of 
Japanese barberry, dogwood, syringa, Per- 
sian lilac, elder, snowberry, and other low 
growth help to make a residence street de- 
sirable, and window- and porch-boxes, with 
trailing vinca, Boston ivy, Virginia creep- 
er and other vines soften the brick and 
stone outlines of apartment houses. 
w%e 

Special Bulletins on New England Forestry 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association 
has discontinued the publication of Wood- 
land and Roadside and will hereafter issue 
special bulletins on timely subjects per- 
taining to shade-tree legislation and ad- 
ministration, with notices of publications 
on forestry. 

Bulletin No. 1 appeared in May, and 
called attention to the law that when a 
property owner and a tree warden cannot 
agree in answer to the question “Is the tree 
in the highway?” the property owner must 
prove in court that the tree is not within 
the highway. The Massachusetts Forestry 
Association advises without charge shade- 
tree officials as to the care and protection 
of trees and the mode of procedure in case 
of violation of law. 

we 
Municipal Control of Street Trees 


The suggestion which Prof. A. T. Erwin 
adds in the June number of Midland Muni- 
cipalities to our timely study of street trees, 
is that there should be a unified plan of 
street planting through municipal control. 

Such control would secure judgment as 
to the proper kinds for planting in differ- 
ent localities, would prevent hodge-podge 
effects and bring about uniformity of dis- 
tance apart and correct alignment. The 
average individual cannot, single-handed, 
protect the shade-trees in front of his house 
from injury by insects and human beings; 
spraying apparatus is expensive, and busy 
people haven’t time to sit under a tree with 
a shot-gun. The laws of plant physiology 
should be observed at the time of placing 
telephone and other wires, and trees should 
be protected from the springtime instinct 
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of the tree-owner to prune. In the making 
of gas franchises careful attention should 
be paid to the prevention of injury of 
street trees from leaky mains. 

wwe 
Practical Philosophy 

The following terse proverbs are taken 
from “The Book of Gopher,” by Mrs. T. 
G. Winter, in The Survey for April 23: 

You can get a law through the legislature, 
but you can’t get it enforced. 

Billboards cover a multitude of tin cans. 

One medical inspection in time saves nine 
doctors’ bills. 

Many playgrounds make light-hearted 
children. 

One tuberculosis case in camp is better 
than ten in a tenement. 

All that’s garbage is not collected. 

Inspectors that can inspect and won’t in- 
spect should be made to inspect. 

Uncleanliness is next to ungodliness. 

Look out for the children and the men 
will look out for themselves. 

You'll never miss the microbe 'till the 
river runs dry. 

To the smoky city belongs the spoiled 
merchandise. 

It’s an ill milk that bringeth no baby 
good. 

Where there’s a will to make a better 
city, there’s a way. 

te 
For Tree Wardens and Other Citizens 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association, 
4 Joy Street, Boston, has compiled in 
small pamphlet form for easy reference the 
“Shade-Tree Laws of Massachusets.” It 
is admitted that these are the best and most 
active laws of their class in the United 
States. They are arranged under the fol- 
lowing heads: General Laws Relating to 
Shade-Trees; State Highways; Municipal 
and Country Roads; Authority of City and 
Town Officers; and Penalties for Injuring 
Trees. 

The general laws relate to the observ- 
ance of Arbor Day, to the forming of tree- 
planting societies and the care of funds for 
improvement purposes. The specific laws 
make clear the duties of the state highway 
commissioners and of the city and town 
officers who care for public shade-trees, and 
show that no one, without permission from 
the tree official, may cut, prune, climb or 
attach anything to a tree in a highway. 

A brief summary is given of cases re- 
garding trees which have been brought into 
the Massachusetts courts. These cover the 
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lectmen and the tree warde g 
roadside trees, of injuries es g 
by gnawing of bark, by moving | 


and by climbing spurs. 
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Playground Provisions 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Hor 
ticultural Societies of Ontario for 1909 
contains a paper by James Wilson, Park 
Commissioner of Toronto, which was writ- 


ten to stimulate interest in meeting the 
playground need of the children of To- 
ronto. The first municipal supervised play- 
ground in the city was opened last summer. 

The author states that a properly 
equipped playground should, simply or 
elaborately, meet the following require- 
ments: 

(1) That it be closed. 

(2) That it be supervised. 

(3) That it have separate divisions for 
boys and girls. 

(4) That shelters be provided with toi- 
let facilities. 

(5) That it be equipped with outdoor 
gymnasia for boys and girls. 

(6) That space be set aside for flower 
and vegetable plots. 

(7) That suitable open air bathing be 
provided for summer, and enclosed bathing 
for winter. 

we 
‘*The Delays of Justice ’’ 


The June World Today gives this fourth 
article by Hugh C. Weir on “The Menace 
of the Police.” We read that 

“At the present time, in the Court of 
Special Sessions of New York, there are 
nearly five thousand untried criminal cases 
on the docket, and the court is months be- 
hind its schedule. What does this mean? 
It means that when the belated cases finally 
appear for trial, the witnesses for the state 
have vanished. - In one month, 
in the year 1908, over 250 cases were drop- 
ped in the Philadelphia courts, because the 
prosecuting witnesses had either moved 
away or died before the prisoner was 
brought to trial.’’ 


On the other hand the 32 police magis- 
trates of the five boroughs of Greater New 
York consider on an average 200,000 ar- 
raignments each year. 

“It is nothing unusual for 400 cases to be 
disposed of in one session of the night 


court. In this slap-dash way of administer- 
ing justice it is comparatively easy for the 
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‘ward-heeler’ and the ‘fixer’ and the police 
bully and ‘the man higher up’ to influence 
the fate of the prisoner.” 

This author emphasizes the abuse of the 
right of appeal and “the logical failure of 
the present jury system,” and the duty of 
clearing away “the unsound and unwhole- 
some statutes, which are breeding distrust 
and disgust for our whole judicial system.” 


ove 
Food and Germ-Laden Dust 


In the June Pearson’s Fred A. Chappell 
has an article on “The House-Fly Man 
Killer,’ which reviews the habits of this 
most dangerous creature, and sums up the 
But the 
part of this article to which we call especial 
attention is its warning that the new-born 
horror of the fly must not blind our eyes 
to other agencies in the distribution of dis- 
ease germs, notably the exposure to dust 
of the food of rich and poor alike in ele- 


many diseases it can disseminate. 


gant bakeries, groceries, meatshops, con- 
fectionery stores, push-carts and cheap 
restaurants. 

“A scientific warfare against disease- 


bearing insects is not sufficient to enable 
us to win the contest for health, happiness 
and increased length of days. We must 
fight equally against our own indifference 
to civic regulation, which seems to be the 
abiding sin of a people who love individual 
liberty very much to the exclusion of the 
collective good.” 


ote 
The Extermination of Rodent Germ-Carriers 


this 


department to San Francisco’s fight against 


We have already called attention in 


the bubonie plague by destruction of the 
rat that carries the flea that trans 
hacillus pestis to man. In “Our Duel with 
the Rat,” in McClure ’s for May, William 
Atherton Du Puy and FE. T. 

oughly dispose of the rat and tell also how 
the ground-squirrel population is beir 
thinned out because 


fers the 


Brew ster thor 
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same ethcient corps that attacked the rats 
is at work on this element of the problen 
peculiar to the United States, and has the 
assistance of Dr. Hart Merriam, greatest 
authority on North American rodents, and 


the expert hunters and collectors of th 
United States Biological Survey. 

The danger zone is an area of 40 miles 
square lying southeast of San Francisco, 


between the mountains and the bay, ar 
together with a strip five 
35 miles wide, 

from the lower 
isolated. 


trapped. 


d 
miles long and 
running east and north 
end of the bay, is kept 
Here s juirrels are being shot and 
They are sent at once to san 
Francisco in cans containing chloroform to 
stupefy the fleas, and are examined for 
fection in the laboratory. It will not be 
possible to destroy them all, but the danger 
greatly reduced by 
lessening their numbers, 


of infection can be 
and graduaily the 
bacillus will die out. 
we 

How the Des Moines Plan Is Working Out 
Kibbe Turner tells about it in 
his article in the May McClure’s on “The 
New American City Government.” 

It is a 
and harmonious transformation, but of the 


George 


story not of immediate orderly 


compelling power of public opinion, when 
DY the referendum, the initiative and the 
recall the members of a commission may 


be made to represent the people’s will 


Re- 


sults and publie opinion prove the system 


a suecess. The breaking up of the “vice 
trust,” the abolishment of bond sharks, de 
crease in crime, revival of business, the 
physical renovation of the city, the fina 
Cl gain—these are some of the results 
Ti llustrate one point: a washerwomar 
ife of a city laborer, wher i ked } he 
1 was getting on, replied, “Not 
‘ this winter \ Ser the eit 
ew plar 
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1 office, 2 candidates 





Which election befuddles the voters ? 


which makes it difficult for anyone to deceive them ? 


And 


Which election constitutes a handy natural ambush 
for any foe of the Republic? And which drives the foe 
into the open? 

Which makes “party tickets” necessary and which 
makes them superfluous ? 


Which gives the bad man the best shelter ? 
man the best chance to prove his case ? 


And which gives the good 
Which ballot will be voted blindly ? Which will be voted intelligently ? 
Which will produce government by ‘‘machines’’ (democracy-by-proxy) 
and which will produce government by the people ? 
Got the idea? The multiplicity of elective offices disables democracy. 
It gives the people a weapon too clumsy to wield and thus makes them 
harmless to their foes. 


The long ballot is a great fundamental error in our American political 








lit ] ~], ? 
political nachines 


system. To make the many nominations on this long ballot necessitates 


Our trouble is not that the politicians in these machines are necessarily 


corrupt but that the intricacy of their work prevents adequate public supervision and thereby leaves 


constant unchecked opportunity for improper manipulation by those who ave corrupt. 


The “Short Ballot” Principle 


[he proper cure is a 
Don't 


that the big clumsy tru¢ 


every candidate. 


to have 10 or 20 or 20 clect 


with elec 
know about and control. 
imalequate scrut 


present 


people’s ballot. 


-hearted public can play the game! 
ting only the few 


iny. The long ballot is the politicians’ ballot. 


Short Ballot 


hope for a change in human nature. 


-a ballot so simple that the average man will know all about 
Simplify politics! 

Clear away the confusion ! 
yns on one day—it doesn’t work, and never, never will. 


Simplify it so 
Stop trying 
Be content 

strategically-important officials, and you will have a government you will 

Adequate scrutiny of candidates at election will correct the evils of the 

The Short Ballot is the 


To explain to the American people this principle (a well-known one in political science) is 


the mission of *‘ The Short 


advocates. 
same conclusions. 


pamphlet. 
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Jallot Organization.’’ We want to get into touch with our fellow 


We know that thousands of independent thinkers in the United States have reached these 
If you are one of them or if you want to look into the subject, send for our 
We will mail it free to any citizen on request. 
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With the Vanguard 


[The Town Planning Conference which There is a r 
have been held in Lor 1 n in July pro! a | ) sale 


account of the death of King Ed t 44 cities wl 
ward, been postponed until October. I , 27 empl 
Ir ling 
wv + 4 Ser 
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tional Municipal League w eld i ; Y nn 
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shade trees 
We are still greatly in need of copies 
our February issue, and shall esteem it ; 
favor if subscribers who have du tes, nlanted - na 4 ] Af 
or who do not intend to preset their 00 trees w. 
files, will send copies of that issue 
cordance with the terms of our advertis« ted. T] 
ment on another page. £5 OOO ‘a ; 
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The Henry Phipps Institute for the 
Study, Treatment and Prevention of Tu- wt 


berculosis is to be organized as a depart- The “Town Oriers >, > 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania speak up for hat tl | 
with laboratory, clinical and sociological pow petitioned for th 
sections. The sociological section will con- Civic Plan Commission to « ive j 
duct a local anti-tuberculosis campaign in pjJan for Provider Bet PRET 
i pian tor rovidence, é now! 
a part of Philadelphia. “Providence-1936” plan hitch: she 
iM brate the 300th anniversary « f the 
g of the city “by an exposition of Pr 
Minneapolis and Portland, Ore., have  gonce itself as a city beautiful and t 
both started on comprehensive schemes of ycefy]—a pleasant and profitable plac 
city planning. Edward H. Bennett, one all classes, rich and poor, young and old, t 
of the architects of the Chicago plan, has live on 7? 


;, : and work in. 
been engaged to prepare an outline of the 


SB a : we 
work for both cities. Hartford, Conn., has 

organized a permanent commission to look The National Association for the Stud; 
after the details of beautifying the city and Prevention of Tuberculosis as held 


along scientific lines. in Washington in May. It supported the 
statement that “pulmonary  tubercul: 
we among adults is contracted solely from | 
The National Probation Officers Associa- man beings, and is not the result of imy 
tion feels that a system of salaried officers milk or food.” TI statement is | 
is far preferable to one of volunteers. It ipon a careful study of more than 4 
also advises that judges should be free cases of tuberculosis chosen at randon 
from probation work and act only as super New York City, and is confirmed 
visors of the probation officers, “holding study of about 500 cases in other ] 
them to their duty and advising upon the It will have the effect of concent 
questions of violating probation or dis energy against the communication 
charge from probation.” sease between human bei! 
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Here Is the Spalding All-Steel Swing Outfit 


Study the frame construction— 
only three fittings required, and these clamp 
the pipe by means of roundhead set screws. 
One fitting only to each combination of pipes 
and no threaded pipes to juggle with. This 
means the strongest and most graceful frame, 
but also, and by no means least, a consider- 
able saving in installation expense. Any 
workman can put up a Spalding frame. 


When it comes to selecting the 
Swings you will grant that permanent safety 
for the little ones should be the foremost 
consideration. 


What is safe? A swing that cannot 
in sun and rain rot and weaken, that cannot 
be cut down, that will not stretch unevenly, 
that will not injure the hands, that has a bear- 
ing that does not need to be watched. 





A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Inc. 


Gymnasium and Playground Contract Dept. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


The Spalding Ball-Bearing Steel- 
Link Swing is made up of a series of Drop- 
Forged Steel-Link Bars, each 12 inches 
long, shaped for the grip. The frame con- 
nections are Ball-bearing—balls, cups and 
axles of case-hardened steel. Good for 
twenty years’ service. 


The entire swing after assembling is tested 
to 2000 lbs. tensile strain. Every piece of 
metal is thickly covered with molten zinc to 
make it absolutely rust proof. Isn't this the 
kind of Swing you want ? 


Write to-day for our complete catalog 
of Playground Equipment and if you haven't 
had our little booklet of photographs and 
playground opinions, ask us for “Playtime.” 


Advertising Section. When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Cry. 
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At the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction held in St. Louis in May 
great emphasis was placed on the import- 
ance of medical school inspection, which it 
was said should be under the control of the 
Board of Education rather than the Board 
of Health. A sufficient number of well- 
trained and well-paid physicians should be 
appointed, with school nurses to assist them 
in the routine work. It is possible to raise 
the standard of physical efficiency of all 
students by such careful service. 

ate 

The Woman’s Municipal League of New 
York City finds that there are only about 
fifty ice water fountains to meet the needs 
of a tenement population of nearly three 
millions. During the last seven years the 
League has set up twenty-two fountains, 
which can be kept in operation about 
seven months of the year. The cost of a 
fountain is about $175, and to supply it 
with ice during the summer costs about 
$75 more. Many people patiently wait in 
line to draw this water for home consump- 
tion. 

we 

A Rochester citizen has recently insti- 
tuted a unique competition designed “to 
attract the attention of citizens to the 
value of civic beauty and to open blind 
eyes to that which is picturesque in Roch- 
ester and vicinity.” Prizes were offered 
for the best sketches in black and white 
illustrating the picturesque aspects of 
Rochester. The sketches submitted dis- 
closed some unsightly spots that it is hoped 
will be removed. There is to be a second 
competition, the date of entry being Janu- 
ary 4, 1911. 

we 


The New York School of Philanthropy, 
at 105 East 22nd Street, offers during its 
summer session a special course on play- 
ground work. The course will cover on 
its practical side the equipment, adminis- 
tration, organization and activities of a 
playground. There will be a talk on First 
Aid to cover accidents liable to occur on 
playgrounds, and the prominent forms of 
boys’ club work suitable for the playground 
will be presented by their founders; the 
Woodcraft Indians, by Ernest Thompson 
Seton; the Boy Pioneers, by Daniel C 
Beard. Those who take this course will 


playgrounds of the city, under the dir 
of the city authorities. Further 
tion may be obtained from the Dire 
he School. 

we 

Street Cleaning Commissioner Edwards 
of New York City says: 

“There is in the Department a blind for 
man who lost his sight in the city’s service. 
This man goes about by appointment to the 
different public schools, giving addresses on 
street cleaning. He talks about the pro- 
visions in the Sanitary Code regarding 
throwing litter on the streets, the mixture 
of ashes and garbage, cleaning of sidewalks, 
both summer and winter, and other import- 
ant questions. He teaches the children to 
be clean themselves; and can you not im- 
agine the great amount of good that he 
does in having the children carry to their 
homes this spirit of cleanliness?” 

we 

On February 1, 1910, a bill was intro- 
duced in the federal Senate to establish a 
department of public health under the di- 
rection of the secretary of public health, 
who shall be appointed a cabinet officer at 
a yearly salary of $12,000, with the usual 
This bill pro- 
vides that all departments and bureaus per- 
taining to the medical, surgical, biological 
and sanitary services shall be combined in 
the new department, which shall supervise 
all matters within the control of the federal 
government relating to public health and 
diseases of animal life. 


assistant and subordinates. 


It also provides 
that bureaus of biology, chemistry, veter- 
inary services and sanitary engineering 
shail be established. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine. 
ote 

There is a fifteen-year-old boy in Mem- 
phis who, having been released from work- 
ing out upon the city rock pile a $50 fine 
for “malicious mischief,” has gone volun- 
tarily before the juvenile court and asked 
to be put on probation. A year ago, when 
workmen were trying to set up the new 
playground apparatus on Market Square, 
the hundreds of thronging children made 
it impossible for the men to work. It was 
proposed that a playground police force 
should be organized. When nominations 
for chief of the force were called for, this 
boy was the children’s unanimous choice 
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The Tools for Saving the Lives of Trees 


Include specially trained heads and hz inds as well asinstruments made of steel. Anybody can buy a tool-chest, 
but it requires patient study and actual ¢ xperience under expert practitioners to fit a man for using the —_ 
in a manner that will save tree life. Beautiful and healthy trees are a matter of not only a box of tools, but 
also of skillful treatment and careful attention upon the part of real experts. ? 


_ The Davey Tree Experts Are Poenanrons._atec Trained— 


Trained in theory an der the direction of John Deve y, the “Father of Tree Surgery,” inthe Davey Institute of Tr 
Surgery. They have h 1 N le actual experience in all part the country, and are now operating 1n the forthern half of the 
United States, from the Missouri Valley eastward, and their services are available to tree owners in that portion of the country. 
“New Life in Old Syeee, ** by J. Horace McFarland, just out. Free to tree owners, on applica- 
tien. WI ou write lus how many trees you have, what kinds, where located, etc. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, Inc. 377 Basswood St., KENT, OHIO 


Representatibes in Principal Cities from the Missouri Valley Eastward to the Atlantic 
Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery; Formerly Called the Davey School of Practical Forestry 

















Shade 


Trees 


for 


Streets 


and 


Boulevards 
(ae 


The best, selected, transplanted trees produce the best and quickest results 
Low priced trees are never satisfactory and are always an eyesore 
We grow trees as they should be grown and which give permanent results 
OUR CATALOGUE WILL TELL YOU ABOUT IT 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 


Growers of Shade Trees and Shrubs 


DRESHER . - - MONTGOMERY COUNTY - PENNSYLVANIA 
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acclamation. After a month or two of 
About 
a week later he returned, grimy and be- 
draggled, and reported that he had “rode 
the rods” to St. Louis to inspect the play- 

‘ds there, of which he had read in the 
pa; Of course his place had been filled 
by another chief. Since the recent wild 
prank for which he was sentenced he has 
made up his mind that he wants to start 
all over and keep straight. He is only one 
of many boys whose enterprise, ability and 
finer characteristics plead for rescue from 
a criminal career, and whom _ probation 
and playgrounds can help. 


honorable service he disappeared. 


One afternoon’s automobile ride through 
the city of Providence discovered 75 streets 
without a single tree. Thanks to the Provi- 
dence Evening Bulletin the city has been 
aroused to a sense of its treeless condition, 
and a definite, enthusiastic campaign of 
tree-giving and tree-planting is in progress. 
More than 1,500 trees, in gifts of from one 
to one hundred, have been presented to the 
city by individuals and by commercial, so- 
cial and civie organizations. 

Most of the Providence school yards are 
bare wastes of gravel; some of them are 
concreted, as if to smother any possible 
planting suggestion. Most of the play- 
grounds are without trees or any other 
shelter. Some streets have just one tree 
at the end, which only emphasizes the gen- 
eral barrenness. 3ut already conditions 
are changing. The planting began on May 
24 by setting out twenty-five trees on Wil- 
lard Avenue. The seventy chosen streets 
are nearly all in the most congested tene- 
ment district. It has been necessary to 
omit some streets that greatly needed 
trees, because it was seen that none would 
live there. One gift of fifty trees has the 
historical significance of being sent from 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon, and 
bears the condition that one tree shall be 
set out in each of fifty school yards. 
It is planned that the schoo] children shall 
plant trees annually, not in hunted-for 
spots in parks, but in their own neglected 
play-spaces. 


AMERICAN CITY 


A most gratifying 

! ~ A } 

trees. | ‘ S 

, n 1s ijustrated | the s en 

t Superintendent of Parks that 

street less than a mile |] ‘ re than ¢ 
new shade trees were broken and destr 
last year. The Police Commissioners 


issued special orders for the car 
trees, and there is a strong feeling that 
more money should be expended to protect 
all trees from insects The mover i 
endorsed by the school department and by 


the city council’s joint standing committe: 








A GOOD MOTTO 


PLANT THE TREES; TEAR DOWN THE BILLBOARDS 











CARTOON IN THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


on city property. Neighbors are clubbing 
together to care for the trees that have 
been injured. The Boys’ Club in the Jew- 
ish colony has given a tree and has prom- 
ised to protect all the trees in its district. 
Providence is awakening to the realiza- 
tion that her industrial development de- 
pends upon her providing attractive homes 
for the better class of skilled workmen. 
Shaded streets and dwellings 
from glare and dust are a compelling ele- 


she ltered 


ment in the invitation that offers health 
and comfort to the hom« seeker | his tree- 
giving campaign is on better cit 
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Ask For Book You Want 


Place check in square below in- 
dicating number of book desired; 
write name and address on lines 
below and forward, with 10 cents 
postage attached, and the book is 
yours—without further expense or 
obligation, of course. 


1 THE ART OF FINANCIERING. 


mn may r for t 


2 FINANCIAL HAND BOOK 


r promoters, fecal age brokers 


3 BUSINESS BUILDING 
BY CORRESPONDENCE 


For the man wh« 


4 THE SELLING FORCE 
AND THE SELLING FARCE — 


ng why the 


5 THE GREAT LAW OF AVERAGE, 


e CERTAINTY t 


6 HOW $250 MAY RAISE $200,000 


For the n 
If more than one book desired add 10 cents 
idditional for eacl extra book Money re 
funded if not pertectiy satisfactory Each 
book convevs a MESSAGI Kach tells some 


thing NEW and VALUABLI 
The Business Development Co. of America 
[1 ]2]3]4]5[6] 110 Nassau street 


NEW YORK 








Read below what the AMERICAN BANKER 
says of these books. r; 


“The Business Development Company of 
America is the publishe r of five little books 
which are the most unique and interesting pub- 
lications in their way that The American Banker 
has ever had the pleasure of receiving 
they contain a vast amount of information that 
will be of value to bankers, oe rs and busi- 
ness men who are interested in building up 
their business. 

“These books sell for ten cents a copy and 
are worth $10 a copy. We advise our readers 
to send for them.” 

Editorial extract from “The American Banker,”’ March 5, 191 








If You Hada Fire 
In Your Office 





What would become of your vital 
books and papers, and your important 
business correspondence and ecard reec- 
ords, that have taken years in the col- 
lecting, that are absolutely nec ssary to 
the conducting of your business? They 
eannot be insured, cannot be replaced if 
cle stroved, but the vy can be protected 
igainst fire, theft, dust, and moisture. 


The Safe-Cabinet 


is made entirely of steel and fire-proof 
material. Fire tests have brought the 
outer walls to a white-heat but left the 
inner walls and contents in perfect con- 
dition, fully protected, 


the Safe-Cabinet (The oe) 


early as light as w« 08 and almost a 








eon yens ive. It has a treme ndous sper 
ity in ms yportion to its size oe Yr ar- 
gements are interchangeab shelves 
and p artitic ms can be indepse nde ‘ntly ad- 
u ted to suit every requirement—every 
bus ness system The Safe-Cabinet Is for 


your business. Send for booklet and prices, 


THE SAFE-CABINET CO. 


: Sales Department 
| Suite 51 Perin Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Books for the Citizen 


{Readers are requested to order books reviewed in this department th 


oO 


ugh The Ameri 


ean City. American books will be sent on receipt of the postpaid price. Special quotations 


will be made on foreign books. ] 


Municipal Franchises t 


Many magazine articles and reports and 
a number of books have been written on 
various phases of this subject. The present 
volume is the first to analyze and describe 
the operation of municipal franchises in 
American cities. Its author, as the Chief 
of the Bureau of Franchises of the Public 
Service Commission for the First District 
of New York, speaks with the authority of 
experience and broad knowledge. This 
study of facts and conditions is intended to 
further public welfare by reaching officials 
who grant franchises or enforce franchise 
contracts, as well as other citizens who wish 
to be intelligently informed on these mat- 
ters of vital concern. 

“Municipal franchises are the concrete, 
definite points of contact between large pub- 
lic and large private interests. . . . They 
are coming to be regarded, not so much as 
privileges, but rather as functions delegated 
to private individuals to be performed for 
the furtherance of the public welfare and 
subject to public control.” 

This, then, is the “raison d’étre” of this 
comprehensive treatise—the need of intelli- 
gent information about our own business. 

In the introductory discussion which 
makes up Part 1 the ways of getting 
franchises rights are analyzed, a matter in 
regard to which there is still great confu- 
sion and ignorance. The nature of a fran- 
chise is explained as “a special privilege 
granted to one man or one group of men, 
to the practical exclusion of others, to capi- 
talize these common needs of a city-full of 
people, build these all-pervasive systems 
into the public thoroughfares and own and 
operate them for private profit.” The hold 
that franchises have upon the common life 
of a city is emphasized, a hold so strong 
that when the franchise that opened the 
streets for the wires and pipes and tracks 
lapses, the people must still make terms 
that will assure to them the continuance of 
light, water, transportation and telephone 

+ By Delos F. Wilcox. The Gervaise Press 
Rochester, N. Y. (Distributing Sales Agents 


Engineering News Book Department, New 
York.) Octavo, 710 pp.; $5.17 postpaid 





that they cannot do without. It is, there 
fore, a prime duty to see that in franchise 
negotiations the people’s trust is not be 
trayed. 

Since monopoly in the control of public 
itilities is almost inevitable, it is neces 
sary that some substitute shall be found 
for the lash of competition in order to se- 
cure the extensions of service and the low 
cost whch help to compensate for the dis- 
advantages of city life. Under the head 
of “Monopoly Profits, and Ways of Limit- 
ing Them,” the author discusses short-term 
ind indeterminate franchises, showing that 
provision should be made for the purchase 

franchise at its expiration or revoking 
he sale of franchises to the highest bidder 
is analyzed as generally unsatisfactory 
[he just regulation of rates is shown to be 
impossible without complete publicity of 
accounts. Special taxes, special obligations 
ipon publie service companies, the require 
ment of improved service and extensions, 

niform rate without a minimum charge, 
proper treatment of employes, contr f 


contracts made by holding companies, the 


sliding scale, division of profits with the 

ty, the right to purchase reserved the 
city, are among the discussed met! 
removing the sting of monopoly. 


[here is a chapter which shows th 
lation of the franchise to 
dividuals, and Ways of Preventing Them.” 
he chapter which closes Part 1 of Volume 
1, in analyzing “Temptations to Public 
Wrong, and Ways of Overcoming Them,” 
presents a list of seven generally accepted 
fundamental principles in solving the prob- 
lem of public utilities, to which we call 
especial attention. 

Part 2, entitled “Pipe and Wire Fran 
chises,” takes up in great detail t 


and conditions of the various cl 


public utility franchises: electric cht 
heat and power, telephone, tele gray h, mes 
senger and signal services, electrical cor 


duits, water supply, sewers, central he itil 
and refrigerating pneumatic tubes, and ar 


tificial and natural gas. These divisions 
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THE ONLY WORK ON THE SUBJECT 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE 


By DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D. 


Chief of Bureau of Franchises of the Public Service Commission for the First Division of New York 
duthor of The American City The Study of City Government,” “‘ The Government of Great American Cities,” etc 








PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK.—The confusion resulting from the changing attitude of publi 
pinion toward pul itilities, from the variety of frar ises granting authorities, from the lack 
of sation on the part of public officials, from the absence of any consistent or comprehensive 
public policy relative to franchises in any particular city, and from the multiplicity of consti- 
tutional and statutory restrictions imposed by forty-six different commonwealths, has left fran- 
chise matters throughout the United States in a deplorable condition. The purpose of this book 
is to simplify, as far s possible, fundamental conceptions as to the nature and purpose of 


franchise grants; to state as clearly as possible the necessary conditions to be imposed in 
connection with various classes of f1 hises; to describe the best types of franchises actually 
in force in different cities of the country; and, finally, to discuss in a general way the prin- 
ciples involved in the regulation of public service utilities by means of taxation, rate regulation, 
public service commissions, the Referendum and municipal ownership. In Volume One will 
be included the preliminary discussion of fundamental principles and illustrative chapters 
on electric light, telephon telegraph, signal, electric conduit, water, sewer, heating, refrigera- 
ting, pneumatic tube, pipe-line and gas franchises. For Volume Two will be reserved the 
chapters on various classes of transportation franchises and the concluding discussion of taxa- 
tion and control. 

While not hesitating to express his own opinion on controversial matters, the author aims 
primarily to present an analysis of facts and conditions in such form as to be available for 
the use of Officials having responsibility for granting franchises or enforcing franchise contracts, 
special students of publ affairs, and citizens who, individually or through semi-public or- 
ganizations, are endeavoring to bring intelligence to bear in a practical way upon the 
governmental problems of their home cities. While it is not the purpose of the author to 
cast aspersions upon the intelligence or sincerity of any class of public officials or of poll- 
ticilans in general, it is clear that this book can be useful only to those persons, either officials 
or private citizens, who are in good faith seeking for light upon this most complex problem 
and who approach the subject, not from the standpoint of personal or private interests, but 
from the standpoint of the public good. 









Contents of Volume I: Pipe and Wire Franchises 


PART I—INTRODUCTORY Chapter X—The Telegraph and the Condi- 
t 1 i- 
Chapter I—How Franchises Get Away. + gg paaRS pee os ay Leen Avtar 
Chapter !l—What a Franchise Signifies. Chapter XI—Messenger and Signal Fran- 
Chapter I!I—Monopoly Profits and Ways of chises. 
Limiting Them. Chapter X!II—Electric Conduits. 
Chapter |V—Injuries to Individuals and Ways Chapter XIlI—Water Works and Water Sup- 
of Preventing Them. ply Franchises. 
Chapter V—Temptations to Public Wrong Chapter X!IV—Sewer Franchises. 
and Ways of Overcoming Them. Chapter XV—Central Heating Franchises. 
Chapter XVI—Refrigeration Franchises. 
PART IIl—PIPE AND WIRE FRANCHISES Chapter XVII—Pneumatic Tube Franchises. 
Chapter Vi—Electric Light, Heat and Power Chapter XVIII—Oil Pipe Line Franchises. 
as a Public Utility. Chapter XIX—Artificial and Natural Gas as 
Chapter Viil—Franchise Conditions Imposed Public Utilities. 
on Electric Light Companies. Chapter XX—Gas Franchises where Only 
Chapter Vill—The Telephone. Artificial Gas is Available. 
Chapter !X—Telephone Franchise Regula- Chapter XX!i—Gas Franchises in Cities With- 
tions. in Reach of Natural Gas Fields. 


Cloth; crown octavo; about 720 pages. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The second volume of this work will include parts 3 and 4. 

Part III will conta n analysis and discussion of local transportation franchises including 
street railways, interurban lines, terminal railroads, subways, elevated lines, freight tunnels, 
ferries, coach and lines, bridges, turnpikes and toil roads. 

Part IV will comprise the chapters discussing taxation and control of Municipal Franchises, 
including the following subjects 
Constitutional and statutory limitations on local franchise grants 

Popular control of franchises through the initiative and referendum. 

The function of public service commissions, 

Municipal franchise bureaus and public utility experts 

Relation of franchise to land values, 

Principles of franchise taxation 

Municipal operation or public reg tion 

It is expected that Volume II will be ready within one year after publication of Volume I. 


Engineering News Book Department - 220 Broadway, New York 







Price $5.00 net. 
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the subject are very fully illustrated by 
examples of franchise conditions and regu- 
lations taken from cities all over the coun- 
try. The usefulness of the book for refer- 
ence purposes is thus much increased. 
The value of this work lies not only in 
the vast amount of carefully classified in- 
formation which it presents in a clear and 
readable style, but in the conclusions and 


AMERICAN 


OLE s 


advice which complete every section of 
study, and which, as the natural result of 


} 


so thorough an analysis, make the book 





Sl 


ggestive for practical use. This volume 
is fully indexed and contains a list of the 
authorities consulted. Volume 2 will appear 
a year later, and will deal with transporta- 
tion and with taxation and control of mu- 
nicipal franchises. 


The Question Box 


[Readers are invited to submit any questions falling within the scope of the maga- 
zine. The editors will endeavor to see that they are answered; but the codperation of all 
readers is requested, so that as much information as possible may be elicited for the 


benefit of inquirers.] 


QUESTIONS 


20. Reading, Pa.—A question that is 
giving us considerable trouble in Reading 
is that of overhanging signs. Can you sup- 
ply information as to how other cities have 
dealt with this problem? 

wt 

21. Cordell, Okla—We have a_e small 
prairie town of about twelve years old and 
containing about 2500 people, and some of 
us have for some time been trying to im- 
prove our civic conditions, and to date about 
the only visible result is 12,000 street trees 
now living, this having been accomplished 
by getting the town to pass a compulsory 
tree planting ordinance, the planting to be 
done under direction of a city forester. 
Afterward they were cultivated and pruned 
under his direction, and at present they are 
getting a good start, and now after four 
years of this work the people in this coun- 
try, which is entirely treeless, are begin- 
ning to appreciate the value of these trees 
and consider them one of the most valu- 
able assets of the town. For several years 
we induced the merchants of the town to 
offer prizes for the best lawns, collection of 
roses, most artistic vines, the cleanest 
premises, the neatest premises, the best 
painted houses and a number of other sub- 
jects, each subject having several grades 


of prizes. We now have a small sum avail- 
able for a small city park which will be 
acquired this fall. 

We are soon to have a public library 
building located, and I have been hoping 
that we might interest the people in the 
selection of a civic center before the loca- 
tion of this public building. 

We need some literature on the subject of 
civic centers, especially such as might be 
applicable in small towns, because we may 
take up a campaign for this proposition. 
What is needed is, first, general information 
on the subject and value of civic centers, 
and second, some methods of moulding pub- 
lic sentiment for such improvements, keep- 
ing in mind all the time that ours is a small 
and new town with comparatively poor 
people. 


ANSWERS 


16. Minneapolis, Minn.—The St. Paul 
municipal auditorium cost $460,000, which 
was largely contributed by citizens The 
building measures 181x301 feet. The in- 
terior can be changed in fifteen minutes 
from a theatre seating 3,200 people to an 
arena seating 10,000. It is used for all 
kinds of meetings and entertainments. On 
its stage alone more than 2,000 people were 
recently seated at a banquet. 
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HAT are you going to do about the education 


of your son and daughter? Where will they 
study this fall > 


Their education is the most important business to which you can 
give your attention. Time spent in investigating the matter is well 


spent, because so much depends on the night start; you can’t afford 
to make a mistake. 


It takes just as long to receive bad instruction as it does good, and it costs the 


same. There's no excuse for accepting poor instruction and paying the price 
of good. Make sure that your boy and girl have the best by employing the 


best teachers. 


The faculty of this University represents the most eminent men and women 
in the world; their salaries amount to over one hundred thousand dollars each 
year. If you were to employ them to teach your children, it would cost you 


four hundred thousand dollars, as a college course extends over a period of 
four years. 


The American Woman's League has endowed The Peoples University, 
and every member of the League is entitled to instruction free, for life. This 
privilege is not limited to members, but extends to minor children —all of them— 
of members. Every woman of the 
white race is eligible to membership; 
the cost is small, and the benefits are 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY 
P. O. Box 1212, University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, 


P. O. Box 1212 
University City St. Louis, Mo. 


I ! 
I ! 
| I 

I 
reat [ full information about the League and how I can 
g . { take up the study of the Course I have marked be- | 

iow. 
A book containing a full explana- | en ~weunivowted 
ART YPEWRITING 
tion of the League and its work, to- ! JOURNALISM BooKKEEPING | 
° SHort Story Writ1nc PEN MANSHIP ! 
gether with the names of the faculty { Teacners’ CERTIFICATES GENERAL COMMERCIAL 
. . . . KINDERGARTEN AGRICULTURE 
of this University, will be sent free ec casio | 
< 4 Civit Service PREPARATION VETERINARY SCIENCE 

7 — of Mg] sequent. Fill DRESSMAKING FLORICULTURE | 
out coupon and mail at once. Auto ENGINEERING Pouttry CULTURE | 
PHOTOGRAPHY Bee KeEepinc 
‘ ; Ba | 
The Peoples University a kasi a atecisicleteviasdtine a saks 
St. and N 
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Engineers are Agreed 


WHEREVER “PIONEER” FILLER AS.- 


PHALT HAS BEEN 


USED ENGINEERS 


ARE UNIFORM IN THEIR OPINION AS 
TO ITS SUPERIORITY AND ECONOMY 


The City Engineer 
of New Castle, Pa., say 
Asphalt in 1907 Res I 
siderir g@ use f same again on large an 
The City Engineer 

of Char ] 


npaign, Ill, says “This 
yneer’ since 1906. Satisfactory 
and will be specified for 
pavement.” 


15,000 sq. yds 


The City Engineer 
f H«¢ llan 1, Mich ,» Says 
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of Flint, Mich., says “Used ‘Pioneer’ Filler 
1904. Five later bricks show r apy 
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of Minneapolis, Minn., says: “Began t 1 
‘Pioneer’ Filler in 1905, and have used it in abou 
95,000 sq. yds. of brick paving. It stays in pl 
reduces noise quite materially.” 
The City Engineer 

of Conneaut, Ohio, says: “ ‘Pioneer’ Filler 
has been used with success on six different 
our city—and these are the best paved streets 
The City Engineer 

of Painesville, Ohio, says: ‘Used ‘Pioneer’ on trial 
block of brick pavement in 1905. In 1907 paved two 
of our principal streets, using same Filler. Has given 
good satisfaction, and is in many ways superior to 
any other filler that has come under my notice.” 
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Which election befuddles the voters? And 
=! which makes it difficult for anyone to deceive them ? 
Which election constitutes a handy natural ambush 
: for any foe of the Republic? And which drives the foe 
- into the open 
‘ Which makes ‘party tickets” necessary and which 
makes them superfluous ? 
' shelter? And which gives the good 
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